





BIGGER IS SAFER, 
RIGHT? WRONG. 











“How safe do you feel in your car? all-around visibility. The feeling —thanks 
Very safe? Safe? Unsafe?” to rack and pinion steering and a spring 

When K. M. Warwick Marketing strut suspension — of being in complete 
Research asked a nationwide sample of control of a car. 
new car buyers that question, 90.8% of the You'll also be riding secure in the 
people who owned Volvo wagons knowledge that Volvo has been a pioneer 
answered “very safe? in automotive safety. So much so that the 

These Volvo wagon owners felt safer | U.S.Government has studied Volvo's 
than the owners of 57 cars—small, safety characteristics to help establish 
medium and large—from G.M.., Ford, safety standards for cars of the future. 
Chrysler and AMC* So if you’re looking for a station 

There are no studies which prove wagon that’s big enough to hold a family 
that a Volvo wagon is safer than bigger of five (and their luggage) comfortably, 
cars. But when you drive a Volvo, you'll you have a basic choice. 
understand why people fee! so safe. You can buy a wagon that was 

You'll notice the overall sense of designed primarily with bigness in mind. 
strength and solidity a Volvo offers. The Or one that was also designed to be safe. 
*Survey conducted among owners of new cars bought in May, 19 WOOLY] 1978 voivo oF america CORPORATION. LEASING AVAILABLI 



















VOLVO. A CAR YOU CAN BELIEVE IN. 
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“T have 


own ideas 
ut smoking” 
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“LT know what I like out Pr ee ee eee = that really gives 
of life. And one of the Pe me cigarette taste 
things I like is smoking. and satisfaction. 
But there's no getting “And the 
away from the stories | Vantage filter is 
keep hearing about ciga- especially neat 
rettes and high tar. because it's firm 

“There's also no get- yet easy drawing. 
ting away from why | “As far as 
smoke. I smoke for the Vantage goes, my 
pleasure of it. For the taste. mind is made up. 
And for enjoying a ciga- And that’s just the 
rette after my long day asa way | like it.” 
teacher. . 

“Then at night when I te fobene 
work my other job —asa lea Gs 
drummer —I enjoy lighting 
up between sets. It's part of 
the way I live. 

“For me, the dilemma was 
how to find a cigarette that 
could give me taste without high 
tar. And that was quite a dilemma. 

“Which is why | appreciate 
Vantage as much as I do. It's the 
only low-tar cigarette I've found 
(and I've tried several other brands) 






























Regular, Menthol, 
and Vantage 100's 


Vantage. A lot of taste without a lot of tar: 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. MENTHOL: 11 mg. “tar’,0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG. ‘77; 
FILTER 100’s: 11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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{ IME THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


A Letter from the Publisher 


FF: such a contentious subject, TIME’s special report on so- 
cialism (March 13) drew a remarkably calm and reasoned 
set of responses from our readers, as reflected in the excerpts 


printed in this week’s Letters column. In 
contrast, the cover story on the serene 
Cheryl Tiegs (March 6) brought a surge 
of emotion-charged letters—555 at last 
count. Most of our critics were angry and 
articulate women who found the story sex- 
ist. Predictably, the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters were males who felt that the cover 
was, as One put it, “a breath of fresh air.” 
Week after week TIME's readers 
write, continuing a dialogue with our writ- 
ers and editors that the magazine has al- 
ways encouraged. In 1977, 58,518 read- 
ers sent in letters, just a bagful less than 
1976's election-year record of 59,071. 
Among our heaviest mail producers 
was the coverage of the widely acclaimed 








story at all. When TIME’s new graphic design appeared in Au- 
gust, most of the 1,900 comments were sharply negative. But 
within a month the furor had died down, and readers were writ- 
ing in to say that they were warming to the changed format as 


to a new friend. 


Every day, four or five bulging mailbags arrive on the 23rd 


Cisneros flanked by Chase (left) and Kouri 


television series Roots, based on Alex Haley's bestselling book. 
Americans became fascinated with finding their own roots, 
and our stories drew 710 letters. A trio of articles on the clash be- 
tween gay liberationists and Anita Bryant produced 997 let- 
ters; most of the correspondents were angry at Bryant. As it 
happened, the subject that drew the most comment was not a 
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World 

French President 
Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
laing promises to 
bring the left into ac- 
live participation in 
the government. > In 
Italy, another unsuc- 
cessful week in the 
search for Aldo Moro 
the kidnaped former 
Premier. >» Rhode 
sia’s lan Smith for- 
mally brings blacks 
into the top echelon of 
government 


82 

Cover: Saturday 
Night Fever has start- 
ed John Travolta 
along a yellow-brick 
show-biz road that 
reaches out of sight 
He has raised disco- 
mania toa national 
craze and brought 
himself to the brink of 
superstardom 


44 
Religion 
Greek-Turk feuding 
imperils the ancient 
patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. » 10,470 
clergywomen now 
and counting 


66 

Art 

Frank Stella, star ab- 
Stractionist of the 

60s, displays his rig- 
orous yet lushly paint- 
ed constructions ina 
Fort Worth show 


49 

Medicine 

After heated debate. 
7,000 doctors essen- 
Ually agree that cor- 
onary bypass surgery 
is O.K.—for properly 
selected patients 


67 

Behavior 

The average Ameri- 
can tells some 200 lies 
every day. Are any, 
all or none of them ac- 
ceptable? And can 
lying ever be moral? 





raccacarins floor of the Time-Life Building in Rocke- 


feller Center. The letters are immediately 
pored over by Letters Chief Maria Luisa 
Cisneros and her staff. The most news- 
worthy are sent to Reporter-Researcher 
Nancy Chase, who picks those that will 
be published. A digest of the week’s let- 
ters is also distributed to TIME’s editors 
and news bureaus. All letters are acknowl- 
edged. and those that question the tone. 
emphasis or factual content of a story are 
answered by Cisneros, her deputy, Isabel 
Kouri, or one of six letters correspondents 
More and more, Cisneros and her co- 
workers are finding that the letters are 
thoughtful, and require thoughtful replies 
Says Cisneros: “Our writers are much 


more serious now. They really mean business.” All of which 
pleases the writers and editors of TIME, who pay close atten- 
tion to the comments of their best critics 
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Nation: Begin and 
Carter hold two days 
of fruitless talks, and 
chances for peace in 
the Middle East di- 
minish, » Defense ex- 
perts assess the Soviet 
military buildup 

> The striking coal 
miners finally accept a 
contract 
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Economy & Business 
Carter's economic 
and political advisers 
split on anti-inflation 
policy. » Foreign 
banks in the US. rake 
in cash 
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Nancy Lopez is the 
engaging new star 

of pro golf. » Ken- 
tucky’s Thorough- 
breds are threatened 
by a venereal discase 
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Ecological disaster 
endangers Brittany's 
coast aftera US- 
owned supertanker 
breaks up, causing the 
biggest oil spill ever 
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new mathematical 
theory offers hope for 
raising the gross na- 
tional laugh 
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Begin: Deeply trou- 
bled. Israel ponders 
the shambles in 
Washington and the 
slaughter in Lebanon 
Premier Menachem 
Begin arrives home 
from the US. to face 
a new challenge from 
Defense Minister Ezer 
Weisman 
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~ AFTER 280 YEARS OF 
DEALING WITH ROYALTY, 
WE'VE LEARNED A LITTLE 


~ SOMETHING ABOUT TASTE. 


The shop of Berry Brothers & Rudd, L'¢., wine 
Bhosle | eel We §=merchants, has been a British land- 
: a, mark for nearly three centuries. For 
years, kings, queens, dukes and 
nobles from all over the world have 
, soug ht advice on the best wines to 
at Berry Bros’& Rudd, x. Serve with their sumptuous meals. 
On many occasions, Berry Brothers & Rudd, L'9. 


The Tasting 
Bros 


were asked to sug gest a Scotch Whisky of equal merit. 
_ Unable to recommend one with wholehearted enthu- | 
siasm, they created Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. The first | 


Scotch ever made by wine experts to please the most 
demanding of palates. 


The result is a Scotch with a delicate bouquet | 


and a quality of smoothness whicn is quite singular. 


Of course, you don’t have to be of noble birth ) 
to ees Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. Att that is re- 


quired is noble taste. 
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Socialism 
To the Editors: 

TIME’s article “Socialism: Trials and 
Errors” [March 13] presents an excellent 
defense for our present socioeconomic sys- 
tem against socialism. No nation, how- 
ever, has adopted socialism as a result of 
victories in debates on the subject. 
Throughout history, the basic human 
rights have been the opportunity to ob- 
tain “food, shelter and clothing.” When 
the existing system in a nation becomes 
unable to sustain those rights adequately 
for the majority of the people, history 
shows, some form of socialism inevitably 
has followed. 

The foregoing facts obviously point to 





what is the basic necessity for preserving 
capitalism. 

Peter J. Gurklis 

Lake Jackson, Texas 


It seems unfair to judge socialism by 
the standards developed by capitalism to 
evaluate itself. Marx and Engels saw so- 
cialism as an outgrowth of capitalism. Ini- 
ually, therefore, socialism cannot but 
manifest many of the characteristics, 
however undesirable, of the structures 
thal gave it birth. It also seems unfair to 
judge the achievements of socialism so 
soon. It was to be only after several gen- 
erations, the founders thought, that so- 
cialism would come into its own. 

Ignacio L. Gotz 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


Jordan may not be an Athenian de- 
mocracy, but we surely rate better than 
the index score of 17 on political free- 
dom that you accord us on your map of 
the world’s economic systems. Jordan has 
never had a political execution, and His 
Majesty King Hussein has repeatedly par- 
doned those who have attacked him. No 
one in Jordan needs to fear for express- 
ing his political beliefs. Free speech is a 
national pastime in Jordan 





——— — 


how Freedom House arrived at its con- 
clusion for such wildly varying estimates 
of political rights 
Shehab A, Madi 
Office of the Crown Prince 
Amman, Jordan 
Freedom House, whose widely respected 
annual survey was used for our evalua- 
tions, defines freedom as it is understood 
in constitutionally democratic states. In 
Judging political rights, it considers wheth- 
er the leaders of a country are chosen in 
an open voting process, whether there are 
multiple political parties or at least a 
significant opposition, what share of the 
political power is exercised by elected 
representatives. In evaluating the civil lib- 
erties, it considers, among other things, 
whether there is a free press and an in- 
dependent judiciary, whether censorship is 
applied in defense of a ruling party, to what 
degree the security forces respect individ- 
uals’ rights, and how many people are ar- 
rested for opinions rather than violent or 
criminal acts. 


I am somewhat surprised that you 
made no mention at all of Israel's exper- 
iment in social democracy, which has cer- 
tainly played a major role in successfully 
reshaping Jewish society in its country 
The kibbutz, Israel's collective farm, is 
perhaps the most original and certainly 
the most successful working mode! of a 
socialist idea. 

People who know Israel will fail to un- 
derstand how your Political Freedom 
Index could give it a lower rating than 
any country in the West. In spite of all 
threats to its security and very existence, 
Israel has for 30 years succeeded in main- 
taining its way of life as one of the freer 
societies in the world. 

Zalman Shoval, Member of the Knesset 

Jerusalem 


Although they look good in theory, 
both capitalism and socialism have glar- 
ing weaknesses in practice. Both seem to 
fail because of human _ insufficiencies 
Adam Smith would be just as disappoint- 
ed in the failures of capitalism as Karl 
Marx would be in the tragic disasters car- 
rying the label socialism. 

Michael L. Smith 
Scituate, Mass. 


Considering that the U.S. opens mail, 
taps phones, kills demonstrators. gives 
LSD to unsuspecting individuals and still 
gets 100 on a scale of political freedom. 
makes me glad I don’t live under an op- 
pressive regime! 

Jim Hussey 
University Heights, lowa 


In your report on socialism, you re- 
peatedly refer to the “free” social services 
(health care, higher education, etc.) avail- 
able to citizens of socialistic countries. Of 
course these services are not free at all, 
since they require the use of the coun- 
try’s scarce resources. Rather than relat- 











ing cost explicitly to an individual's use 

of these services, the cost is spread com- 
pulsorily across all taxpayers. 

H. Landis Gabel 

Charlottesville, Va. 


Your comment that capitalism “pro- 
vides the most efficient allocation of the 
globe's scarce resources” epitomizes your 
bias. Perhaps it is efficient that the larg- 
est share of the globe’s resources ends up 
in the U'S., but is it fair? 

Daphne J. Innes 
Oakland, Calif. 


Not Kipling’s Lines 


You're right! “Only one man could 
have written those bully lines” that pref- 
aced R.Z. Sheppard’s review of Angus 
Wilson’s The Strange Ride of Rudyard 
Kipling (March 13). It was not John 
Wayne. Neither, unfortunately. was it 
Kipling. The poem is by Sir Henry New- 
bolt. who hymned the public-schoolboy 
officer to Victorian England in much the 
same manner as the better known Kip- 
ling glorified the private soldier. 

William P. Phenix 
Detroit 


Bully lines they are, these from “Vi- 
tai Lampada,” and Sir Henry wrote many 
other songs calculated to make men and 
women of British stock take pride in their 
heritage. 

Kenneth W. Porter 
Eugene, Ore 


Sir Henry Newbolt’s lines from “Vi- 

tai Lampada.” beginning “There's a 

breathless hush in the Close tonight,” 

were so persistently dinned into us by 

school coaches and chaplains back in the 

‘20s that we were driven to scabrous par- 

odies, the mildest of which ended, “Throw 
up! Throw up! and throw the game!” 

Oscar Maurer 

Austin, Texas 


Kipling wrote many bully lines, but 
he sure didn't write “Play up! Play up! 
and play the game!” Any English school 
child could quote them as the work of Sir 
Henry Newbolt. 

I was convent educated and could re- 
cite Newbolt. but Kipling was a litte 
raunchy for the nuns of my day. 

Marjorie Vanzant 
Mena, Ark 


California Taxes 

Rather than being a “monster,” as 
Governor Jerry Brown warned, the 
amendment to limit property taxes that 
Howard Jarvis is promoting [March 13] 
could be just what California needs to stop 
excessive government spending. 

Last year we survived the drought by 
learning not to waste a drop of water. Now 
it's ume for a new California drought: a 
scarcity of the tax money to be drawn 





You owe it to your readers to explain 
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Cutlass Salon 


takes on Audi Fox 
and VW Dasher 


Noticed what's happened to the price of imports your money. Yet, Salon gives you more headroom, 
today? It stands to reason that if a foreign car is going legroom and shoulder room than these imports. 
to be priced higher than an Oldsmobile Cutlass Plus the roomy comfort, trunk space and fuel 4 
Salon, you might expect more size and room for economy you need. And, Oldsmobile engineering. 
iP Price - Economy Room and Comfort Trunk = | 
if 2 Sa 0 a TD Ker) | ; 
Mileaget Head Leg Shoulder Head Leg Shoulder Luggage 
Power Hwy -City Roomt Roomt Roomt Roomt Roomt  Roomt  Capacityt 
Train Combined 














tin) tin tint (in) (in) few tt) 


| 55.7] 161 
] | 
| 53.3| 107 | 
} 


Cutlass Salon §& * | 231 CID 6cyl., 
Coupe A715 automatic* | 27-19-22 
it : 
Audi Fox 97 CID 4cyl., 
849 56170 automatic* 29-20-23 


VW Dasher 97 CID 4 cyl., 
3243/83 56024 | automatic* 29-20-23 


“Manufacturers’ suggested retail prices for models shown +Source: 1978 EPA data. Mileage figures are from the EPA 


42.8 | 568 | 38.2 | 35.1 





40.9 | 53.9 | 37.3 | 31.7 











37.6 | 409 539 | 370 | 305 | 53.3| 184 | 








equipped with automatic transmission, including dealer Federal Buyer's Guide and are estimates: your mileage will 
prep; specific features will vary, car to car.Cal. MSRP are: vary with how and where you drive, your car's condition 
Salon, $4790; Fox, $6280; Dasher, $6109. Taxes, license, and equipment. Cal. EPA highway-city-combined estimates 
destination charges and other available equipment addi- _ are: Salon, 23-16-18; 

tional. Salons are equipped with GM-built engines from Fox, 30-22-25; CUTLASS SALON 
various divisions. See your dealer for details. Dasher, 30-22-25. i Boe Bae ot Bia 





New space efficiency provides Driver, front passenger 
more headroom, up to 4 inches more Dati as rch laevice 


legroom for rear passengers. as in full-size Oldsmobiles 


Even-firing 
231 CID V6, standard. 


—_ trunk design 108.1-inch wheelbase 3-speed manual transmission, standard 
provides 16.1 cu. ft. of Also available: automatic or 5-speed manual with 
luggage space 260 V8 (manuals unavailable in Cal.) 


Chdemobite 


Can we build one for you? 


Theres a lotof Newsin Olds today, 
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A young used car. 
If Avis owned it first, 


you'll be happy 


it second. | 


to own 


Avis maintenance keeps Avis Rent A Cars 


in top shape. 


Now you can buy one of these cars as 
an Avis Young Used Car. The pick of our 


rental fleet. Plus 2- and 3-year-olds ju 


Avis leases (available at a few locations). 


We offer a variety of late model 
‘77's and ‘76's at our nationwide 
locations. Most have the extras you 
want, like air conditioning, power 
options, radio and more. And most 
have a limited power train warranty 
for 12 months or 12,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. Surprisingly, 
they cost less than you think. 

A good car. From a good 
organization. At a good price. That's 
got to make you happy. 


For nearest location, 
call toll free 800-331-1212. 
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j $100 off. ! 


Present this coupon and save $100 when you buy an 
Avis Young Used Car at any participating location by 
il May 31, 1978 Void when ather discounts are applied 


on AV/S i 
Young Used Cars. 


For Sale. 
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from irate homeowners. Let the bureau- 

crats cut back on their bloated budgets 

and practice fiscal conservation. Tax 

money can be just as precious as water 
when the sources dry up 

Jack Pope 

San Francisco 


Grass-roots campaign? You neglected 
to mention that Howard Jarvis is em- 
ployed by the local apartment-owners’ or- 
ganization. How many of them will cut 
rents when their taxes go down 60%? 

T.R. Donahue 
Bellflower, Calif. 


The Empty Teacup 


Your story “Numbers Game” [March 
13] reported my estimate that 50 quadril- 
lion snowflakes fell on Boston in Febru- 
ary’s great snowfall. 

To anyone who has ever watched a 
sky filled with snowflakes falling steadily 
for more than 24 hours, it must be even 
more awesome to realize that the num- 
ber of molecules of air in a single “empty” 
teacup is about 100,000 times greater than 
the number of snowflakes that fell on Bos- 
ton that day 





Jack Tessman 
Tufts University 
Medford, Mass. 





The Marijuana Run 

Your story “Pot Smugglers’ Paradise” 
(March 13], about drug runners in Flor- 
ida points out that the good guys are los- 
ing, and losing big. All American taxpay- 
ers foot the bill for Government’s role in 
this game, and pot consumers (by and 
large taxpayers also) pay the bill to or- | 
ganized crime for the “insurance” made 
necessary by the DEA and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Since the Coast Guard uses a Prohi- 
bition-era statute, it should be aware that 
prohibition does not work. 

Michael Kemp 
Knoxville, Tenn 





What Average Person? 

In your article “Sweet Risk?” [March 
13], I found Bernard Cohen's calculations 
impressive—but not the suggestion that 
we can equate the cancer risk from using 
saccharin with an average reduction in 
life expectancy of two days 

Where in the world is there an av- 
erage person? The sad fact is that either 
you get cancer or you don’t. For the un- 
lucky ones, it can be a very painful and 
traumatic experience. 

Why not suggest willpower as an al- 
ternative to sugar and saccharin? 

Robert F. Shoring 
San Francisco 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y 10020 
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Print is more dramatic on ‘top flight enamel 


In addition to important attributes such as retentiveness 
and selectability, printed communications can deliver 
dramatic visual images that stir active responsiveness 
and attention to help you communicate more effectively 

A top quality enamel made by Consolidated...the 
only major specialist in coated printing papers will help 
you achieve even more dramatic visual images in your 
printed materials. A! Consolidated, there is a tight con- 
centration of people, experience and technology on a 
single product line. This unique position can help bring to 
your printed communications a new dimension of quality 
and performance 





For a dramatic test of print quality, ask your printer to 
obtain free test sheets of our paper from his Consolidated 
Enamel Paper Merchant. Have him run them on your next 
printing order. Then com- 
pare results 

But why wait, ask us to 
send you an eagle, dro- 
matically reproduced on 
CENTURA...the No. 1 
Ename! designed to pro- 
vide dramatic visual 
impressions in print 


Consobdaled 





the Specialist in ename! printing papers 
CONSOLIDATED PAPERS. INC 
CORPORATE OFFICES: WISCONSIN RAPIDS. WIS 
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steels help keep 
‘becoming dropouts. 


For years, special Armco steels 
have helped keep school buses 
on the job. Armored with zinc, 
aluminum and special paints, 
these steels are designed to guard 
bus bodies and other parts so that 
school fleets can give veteran 
service —stay safe and reliable. 

School buses have also taught 
lessons in body defense to makers 
of cars, vans and trucks. That's 
why more and more corrosion- 
resisting and high strength steels 
from Armco are now used to help 
these vehicles fight rust and 
stay strong. 

Because you needed them, 
Armco developed these steels, 
and is making them in the U.S. 
on some of the most modern mills 
in the world. Armco is a company 
that is in many important 
businesses. Steel is one of them. 

Armco Steel Corporation, 
Dept. 18, General Offices, 
Middletown, Ohio 45043. 
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Aspecial type of asphalt can take 
the pollution out of paving. 





D wiay siteel th h tyel f 
Paving « fn CuULDaCR ASPRALE releases f 


As a surface material for moder highways, as 
phalt is practically ideal. Because it’s smooth and 
durable, and also quite economical. Yet the typical 
paving process, using “cutback” asphalt, pollutes the 
air and wastes valuable petroleum. 

The pollution comes from kerosene and other 
solvents used to liquify the asphalt for handling. 
When the hot asphalt is applied to the roadbed, the 
solvents escape into the air. And since the solvents 
are a form of petroleum, they represent a significant 
up to 336 million gallons per year. 


Homogenized asphalt 


The people of Phillips Petroleum have a solution: 


loss of oll 





Water-based asphalt cuts avr pollution and uses 30 less petroleun 


sand uses petroleum needed elsewnere 


a water-based asphalt which eliminates the solvents 
and uses thirty percent less petroleum products 
to surface a mile of highway. 

\sphalt is a form of oil, so it doesn’t normally mix 
with water. But in a process much like homogeniz 
ing milk, the asphalt is broken into tiny particles and 
made to mix with water. The result is something 
called an “asphalt emulsion.” 

This asphalt/water mixture is applied to the road- 
bed. As the water evaporates, a solid highway sur 
face is formed. A surface just as smooth, durable 
and economical as that produced by the old method. 

Yet there’s one big difference. Because no sol- 
vents are used, there are no fumes. 


Less pollution, less wasted petroleum. 





Only water goes into the air, so pollution ts cut 
dramatically. And since petroleum-based solvents 
aren't needed, thousands of gallons of oil are saved 
on every highway built with this process. 

Taking the pollution out of paving, while making 
fine products for your car. That's 
performance. From Phillips Petroleum. 


The Performance Company 
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Millions 
ot Americans 


pay the 


price of 


fidelity. 


This year, almost three million 
Americans will go out looking for high 
fidelity and come home with nifty little 
compact Stereos. 

Another four hundred thousand 
will put their hard earned money into 
massive fruitwood consoles. 

And still others will spend almost 
$240 million on cheap “private label” 
components. 

A lot of the money these people 
spend will be wasted. Mainly because 
they won't be getting the high fidelity 
they think they're paying for. 

They'll be getting electronics that 
are often no better than what's in your 
kitchen radio. 

And the pity is that for about the 


and dont getit. 


same money, they could have had the 
real thing. 


What is high fidelity? 


The minute you hear high fidelity, 
you'll know what it’s all about. 

Real high fidelity is an experience 
It's hearing, and feeling music the way 
you've probably never heard or felt it 
before. The way you can usually only 
experience it at a live performance. 

The only high fidelity equipment 
made today that can give you these 
experiences are separate brand name 
components. Separate turntables, 
receivers, speakers and tape decks, 
each designed to do its one job perfectly 

Each built by companies who 


























care about music. Like Pioneer. not interested in hearing about ohms or 


microfarads. You're interested i in hearing 
You don't have to be an expert 


b music. 
to buy it. Compare the sound of Pioneer's 
Just go to any reputable high hi fi components to components made 
fidelity dealer. A dealer who not only by aie other uality hi fi company. 
carries brands like Pioneer, but who also fe think that you'll not only hear 


features a Separate soundroom for you how epee e music can sound on 
to sit back and really listen to the good hi fi components in general, but 


/ equipment. that you'll also hear why Pioneer 
Tell the salesman how much you. components, in particular, have become 
want to spend, how big your room is, number one today with people who care 
and what kind of music you usually about music. 
listen to. And isn’t that why you want to buy 


If he starts talking about ohms or _ high fidelity equipment in the first 
microfarads, ask him to be quiet. You're place? Because you care about music? 
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Difficult Days for Begin 


Israel's leader goes to Washington and clashes with Carter 


fter the hours of arguing in the Cab- 
inet Room at the White House last 
week, Israeli Premier Menachem 
Begin slowly started massaging 


the pectoral muscles on the left side of 


his chest. It was a nervous habit that be- 
trayed the anxiety of a former heart-at- 
tack victim enduring new stress. In the 
wake of Israel's invasion of southern Leb- 
anon, Begin had gone to Washington to 
defend his belligerent policies, and he had 
found litte support in the White House 
At one point, in what Begin later 
called “difficult days,” President 
Carter tried to summarize the 
state of disagreement in concrete 
terms, Begin protested gently that 
the President was “putting every- 
thing negatively.” Carter pursed 
his lips in obvious annoyance 

Nobody raised his voice or 
displayed any sign of anger. But 
after six hours of intense talks be- 
tween the two leaders, Begin had 
not budged an inch. After a final, 
hurried handshake, Carter failed 
even to walk his guest to a wait- 
ing limousine. He turned back to- 
ward the White House. his shoul- 
ders drooping in’ despair, and 
shortly afterward declared to a 
group of Congressmen: “The ne- 
gotiations are at an end as far as 
the present time is concerned. I 
need your help and advice.” 

Not even the most optimistic 
U.S. officials had expected any 
dramatic breakthrough in last 
week's Begin-Carter meeting. 


their third in eight months. Be- tsraeli Premier appealing for support from Jews in New York 


gin’s hard-line pronouncements 
were only too familiar in Wash- 
ington. He had refused to concede, as his 
predecessors had done, that Israel's ac 
ceptance of United Nations Resolution 
242 meant that it was committed to an 
eventual withdrawal from the West Bank 
of the Jordan River. as well as from the 
Sinai and Golan Heights. He had declined 
to accept Carter's formulation. proposed 
in January on a trip to Aswan, that the 
Palestinians have the right “to parucipate 
in determination of their own future.” He 
had adamantly opposed Carter's plan to 
sell advanced F-15 fighter-aircraft to Sau- 
di Arabia. Washington officials were quite 
aware too that the Palestinian terrorist 
raid into Israel and the powerful Israeli 
retaliation in southern Lebanon had made 
Begin even less tractable. Nevertheless 
the U.S. had hoped to keep Begin’s mind 


10 


No raised voices, no anger 


focused on the need for overall peace ne- 
goulations and to persuade him that Is- 
rael had not yet responded adequately to 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s peace 
initiative. The result: nil 

The deep differences were evident 
from the moment Begin arrived. Fearful 
that the visitor might make some inflam- 
matory remark on deplaning without Car- 
ter present for a rebuttal, the State De- 
partment had asked him to forgo any 
statement upon landing. He did so, strid- 








no progress toward peace 


ing silently past waiting microphones and 
reporters 

In a quiet welcoming ceremony on the 
south lawn of the White House, Carter 
praised Begin as “a man of destiny.” He 
gave no hint of whether he judged that 
destiny favorably. Begin’s aides were 
quick to note that this vague accolade con- 
trasted with the President's greeting of 
Sadat only a month before at a similar 
White House ceremony as “the world’s 
foremost peacemaker 

As the wary welcome continued, Vice 
President Walter Mondale and Secretary 
of State Cyrus Vance listened impassively 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski clutched a notebook tightly. Car- 
ter sympathetically cited “the recent cow 
ardly and unjustified attack by terrorists 


on innocent civilians in Israel.” but he 
quickly added a corrective hint that Is- 
rael might have overreacted, since the 
raid, he said, “has resulted in the loss of 
hundreds of lives and tens of thousands 
of people who are now homeless.” 

Begin rejected any such notion. He 
spoke of the Palestinian raid as “that un- 
speakable atrocity.” It was, he said, “an- 
other reminder of what character is the 
implacable enemy” facing Israel 

Carter wasted no time in reminding 
Begin that the U.S. had cooper- 
ated with past Israeli govern- 
ments in pursuing peace “under 
the broad scope of United Nations 
Resolution 242.” He noted that 
“peace can come from a guarantee 
of security, and our staunch 
friendship for Israel will continue 
to be a major element in this foun- 
dation for progress.” Translation 
Israel should give up occupied ter- 
ritory in exchange for a US 
pledge to support any security ar- 
rangements. Begin only looked 
bleakly ahead 

The two leaders and their top 
aides met first for two hours in 
the Cabinet Room in the West 
Wing of the White House. The Is- 
raclis reluctantly agreed to talk 
about peace principles first and 
Lebanon, only fleetingly, later 
Carter pleaded with the Premier 
to agree to withdraw troops from 
most of the West Bank in ex- 
change for two conditions: that 
neighboring Arab states would es- 
tablish full diplomatic, economic 
and other relations with Israel, 
and that the U.S. would consider 
guaranteeing Israel's security 


ut in the face of all this, Begin re- 

mained unmoved. Carter al limes 

seemed incredulous at Begin’s ar- 

guments. He implored Begin to be 
reasonable. Begin repeatedly talked as 
though the U.S. were proposing an inde- 
pendent Palestinian state. “Why do you 
keep saying that?” Carter asked. “ Nobody 
is asking you to agree to a Palestinian 
state. Nobody wants that.” 

Begin kept reciting his own technical 
explanation of why Resolution 242 did 
not apply to the West Bank. “I'm not wor- 
ried about the words and how you inter- 
pret them,” said Carter. “What disturbs 
me Is my impression that what you're real- 
ly saying—I shouldn't put it so bluntly 
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but | will—my is that what 
you're really saying is that you have no in- 
tention of withdrawing from the West 
Bank atall.”” No one on the Israeli side re 
sponded. The silence seemed to confirm 
Carter's apprehension 

As the talks continued, Israeli For- 
eign Minister Moshe Dayan, who accom- 
panied Begin on the trip, engaged in more 
direct debate. “Unlike Begin, he seemed 
to be really listening when others had the 
floor reported one participant 
“And when he had the floor. he did 
a lot more improvising than Begin 
That did not mean, however, that the 
Premier and his Foreign Minister 
displayed any direct disagreements 
on Israeli policy 

Running behind schedule, Begin 
rushed off to the first of two meet 
with influential members of 
Congress. He talked to both the 
House International Relations Com 
mittee and the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, pleading his case 
in much the same words he had used 
at the White House. The legislators 
were generally unsympathetic. Even 
New York Republican Senator Ja- 
cob Javits, a staunch ally of Israel 
came admitting that the 
friends of Israel here in the Senate 
are worried about Begin holding up 
negotiations with Egypt 

In a Carter innovation in sum- 
mitry, the talks resumed for three 
hours through a candlelight dinner 
in the family dining room of the 
White House, with only Begin, Car 
ter and their Aliza and Ro 
salynn what was 


Impression 


ings 


away 


Wives 


present. Precisely 
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said by any of the four has not been re 
vealed, bul it apparently was by no means 
limited to social chitchat 

Carter later told Senate leaders that 
he had talked alone with Begin in the 
presidential hideaway study after their 
dinner. He had assured Begin that the 
U.S. would not accept the creation of an 
independent Palestinian state on the West 
Bank and that the US. did not expect 

and would not demand—total Israeli 








withdrawal from all occupied territory 

But instead of showing any softening 
in his attitude, Carter reported, Begin in- 
sisted that |) he would not stop the cre 
ation or expansion of more settlements 
2) he would not turn all Sinai setements 
over to Egypt; 3) he would not accept 
Egyptian or even U.N. “protection” for 
Sinai settlements: 4) he would not agree 
that Resolution 242 applies to all fronts 
5) he would not approve the Carter plan 
under which the West Bank 
be internationalized for five 
and Palestinians could 
whether to join Israel or Jordan or re 


would 
years 
then decide 
main in internationalized status 
Begin insisted that Israel must be re- 
and order 
although he 


sponsible for “security 
along the West Bank 
would allow 
whether they wished to become cit- 
izens of either Jordan or Israel 

Next day, in a final 75-minute 
meeting back in the Cabinet Room 
Carter tried summarizing the talks 
and it was then that Begin called the 


Palestinians to decide 


President's attitude too negative. Be 
gin said that he preferred to look at 
the positive side.” But if there was 
a bright side to the meetings, the two 
parties apparently could not agree on 
what it might be. Representatives of 
both governments spent a full day 
trying to write a summary of what 
had 
communique, but finally gave up. Ex 
plained Presidential Press Secretary 
Jody Powell That further 
complicate the situation 

At the farewell ceremonies on the 
both Begin 


transpired for the usual final 


would 


south lawn and Carter 
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Premier (center) takes break to observe Purim at Israeli ambassador's residence 
If there had been a bright side to their meetings, Carter and Begin failed to concur on what that side might be 


looked grim, fatigued and discouraged 
The polite code words conveyed the lack 
of progress. Carter described the talks as 
“detailed and frank’”’—which is the diplo 
mat’s way of saying they were contentious 
He avoided even the pro forma declara- 
pion that they had been “productive.” He 
Offered an ostensibly friendly observation 
“The Israel of 1978 is strong and more se- 
cure militarily than at any time in its his 
tory, We in America take satisfaction in 
the knowledge that we have contributed 
in some small measure to the realization 
of that dream of strength.” That message 
was meant to convey three barbed points 
1) Israel is strong enough not to fear with- 
drawal from occupied territory; 2) since 
the U.S. has helped arm Israel, it ought to 
have some influence over how Israel uses 
those weapons; and 3) Israel is strong 


enough not to worry about US. sales of 


warplanes to Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
Begin was not subtle in objecting pub- 
licly to those sales of aircraft. Said he: * Be- 
hind those people who carry out 
abominable acts [the Palestine 
Liberation Organization], there 
is an alignment of many Arab 
states, armed to the teeth by the 


Soviet Union and sometimes 
gelling modern weapons also 
from the West 

As Begin left the White 
House, Carter almost immedi 


ately held a meeting with a del 
egation of key Congressmen, at 
which he pushed his case for the 
package sale of airplanes to Sau- 
di Arabia, Egypt and 
Congress can block the plane 
sales if both chambers agree to 
but the White House 
claims confidence that this will 
not happen. No vote is expected 
until the Panama Canal issue is 
resolved next month 
Begin took time out 


Israel 


do so, 


to cel- 
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ebrate Purim, the Jewish holiday that re- 
calls Queen Esther's success in preventing 
a massacre of Jews in Persia. Yarmulke 
on his head. he sat next toa rabbi at the Is- 
raeli ambassador's residence and chanted 
the Hebrew text from an antique scroll 
Then, after an address at the heavily 
guarded National Press Club, Begin flew 
on to New York City to plead for sup- 
port from American Jewish leaders, term 
ing them Israel's “second line of defense 
Looking weary and depressed. he ap- 
peared before some 1,000 representatives 
of Jewish organizations from 30 states at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. Many were 
near tears as Begin argued that Israel, not 
Egypt, had presented a detailed peace 
plan and that Egypt, not Israel, had bro- 
ken off the negotiations The words 


adamance and intransigence do not 


have anything in common with us,” he 
contended 
Rabbi Alexander Schindler, chair- 


man of the Conference of Presidents of 





Hosts Vance, Brzezinski and Carter wave goodbye to Begin 


No agreement on how to summarize the disagreement 





Addresses National Press Club in Washington 


Major American Jewish Organizations, 
abandoned a tradition of nonpartisanship 
in Israel's internal affairs by throwing the 
support of his group's 32 diverse Jewish 
organizations behind Begin. “Israel has a 
leader who deserves this support.” said 
Schindler. “He is a worthy leader not only 
of Israel, but of the entire Jewish people.” 
Meaning: any attempt by Washington to 
try to pry Begin from power in Israel 
would be resisted by much of the Jewish 
community in the U.S. After winning that 
resounding backing, Begin flew home to 
Jerusalem 


he disagreements between Jerusa- 
lem and Washington are now so 
apparent that the future of Middle 
East negotiations is highly uncer- 
tain. All talks between Israel and Egypt 
have been stalled for two months—large- 
ly over the same issues that separate Car 
ter and Begin. The main US. effort will 
now be, as one Carter aide described it, “to 
keep Sadat predisposed to con- 
linuing the negotiations A 
State Department ex- 
pressed the aim less hopefully 
We're trying to keep a piece of 
machinery oiled and in running 
order even when it's out of gas 
and the operators aren't willing 
to drive it anywhere 
More practically, U.S. offi- 
clals are now eying Begin’s po- 
litical situation back home in Is- 
rael (see WORLD). Perhaps a bit 
wishfully whether 
the Begin-Carter impasse may 


aide 


they wonder 


not build new pressures against 
Begin from Israeli public opin 
ion, the Knesset, the Cabinet 
and Likud coalition 
leagues. Certainly the pressures 
that were exerted on Begin in 
Washington seem to have had 
no effect atall a 


his col- 
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A Footnote Tour 
Carter's very modest exercise 


he purpose of the journey. said Na- 

tional Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. is to “respond to the new real- 
ities in foreign policy and the appearance 
of new and important countries in the 
world.” It was a windy way to describe the 
15,000-mile four-country tour that Jimmy | 
Carter begins this week. Actually, there 
was little else to say, for the very good rea- 
son that nothing much is expected from | 
the seven-day excursion beyond some 
small gains in good will and a little broad- 
ening of the presidential horizons 

Carter's latest foray—to Venezuela, 
Brazil. Nigeria and Liberia—is a kind of 
footnote to the grueling nine-day, 18,500- 
mile global marathon he embarked upon 
in December. Planned by Brzezinski. that 
mammoth jaunt was supposed to include 
three of the four countries Carter will now 
visit. They were lopped off the itinerary 
when someone realized that the President 
—or any other mortal—would have trou- 
ble keeping up the pace of such a tour 
Having promised a visit to Venezuela, 
Brazil and Nigeria. however, Carter was 
obviously obliged to follow up. Liberia was 
added more or less as an afterthought 





After leaving on Tuesday, Carter was 
to stop first in Caracas. He will hold at 
least two private meetings with President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez. Topics are expect- 
ed to include the Panama Canal treaties: 
human rights (Venezuela has one of the 
best Latin American records in that field); 
and undoubtedly. since that country is a 
member of OPEC, oil 

Relations between the U.S. and Ven- 
ezuela are generally good, but Carter 
could have a trickier time of it in Rio de 
Janeiro. Brazil's military government was 
angered when the U.S. unsuccessfully 
tried to block the sale of West German nu- 
clear reactors to Brazil. Nor does Brazil 
like Carter's position on human rights, 
which is considerably at variance with the 
generals’ view of how to run things 

When Carter lands in the Nigerian 
capital of Lagos. the talk will turn to geo- 
political issues. The President considers 
Nigeria to be a key mediator in African 
security problems. especially in southern 
Africa. Nigerian Chief of State Lieut. 
General Olusegun Obasanjo has taken a 
strong stand in favor of peaceful acces- 
sion to black majority rule in the white- 
dominated southern region. 

Carter's visit to Monrovia, the cap- 
ital of Liberia, is more of a stopover: 
3% hours long. Still, it will be the first by 
a US. President since Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt’s 1943 visit after a conference with 
Winston Churchill in Casablanca. The 
main topic for lunchtime discussion with 
President William R. Tolbert Jr. is likely 
to be regional economic cooperation. 

All in all. the trip is a very modest ex- 
ercise—but probably less taxing than 
dealing with that other foreign power in 
Carter's life. the U.S. Congress. a 
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Carter visiting decaying Bronx with HUD's Harris and Former Mayor Abe Beame 


A Little Bit for Everybody 





A new urban policy spreads its benefits thinly 


wo years ago Candidate Jimmy Car- 

ter promised the nation’s mayors that 
if he became President, they would have 
“a friend. an ally and a partner in the 
White House.” The pledge delighted the 
mayors and won him the enthusiastic sup- 
port of many urban blacks, whose votes 
provided his margin of victory. This week. 
after a series of delays and bureaucratic 
bungles, the President is finally preparing 
to put his words into action. In a tele- 
vised address from the White House, he 
will present his new urban policy. which 
he describes as “a new partnership to con- 
serve America’s communities.” 

As outlined by Administration aides 
last week. Carter's policy seeks to offer 
something for just about everyone, but al- 
most no one will be entirely satisfied. The 
“partnership” offers several innovative 
and much needed new programs. But for 
the most part, it is a repackaging of exist- 
ing ones. Moreover, reflecting Carter's 
promise to balance the budget by 1980, he 
has kept a tight—some would say miserly 
—grip on the purse strings. He intends to 
add only an estimated $3.5 billion to the 
$85 billion to be spent to aid states and 
cities in fiscal 1979. 

But Administration officials argue 
that the policy nonetheless represents a 
major change of direction by Washington 
in its treatment of urban problems. Says 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Patricia Harris: “Probably the 
most important policy change is that all 
programs and activities of the Federal 
Government will be examined for their 


impact on urban areas. That's not sexy 
That's not jazzy. But it is very important.” 

Carter's statement on urban policy 
was born amid bureaucratic fumbles and 
intense infighting. Two months after his 
Inauguration he set up a committee com- 
posed chiefly of six Cabinet members. 
headed by Harris. to work out the policy 
Harris and HEW Secretary Joseph Cal- 
ifano were immediately at loggerheads 
He favored programs that would directly 
help poor people no matter where they 
live; she wanted to get money into dis- 
tressed urban areas. Treasury Secretary 
W. Michael Blumenthal. who was op- 
posed to any idea that would reduce tax 
revenues, resisted proposed tax cuts or in- 
centives for businesses located in dis- 
tressed areas (Carter finally overruled 
him). To make matters worse, some par- 
ticipants regularly leaked early drafts of 
various proposals from the committee's 
working sessions, causing spirited lobby- 
ing of the Administration by Governors. 
mayors and community leaders 


he committee's first two drafts of an 

urban policy were rejected by the 
White House as poorly put together and 
too costly (about $10 billion a year). Har- 
ris and her colleagues fell so far behind 
schedule that Carter could not obtain an 
estimate for his fiscal 1979 budget. Asa re- 
sult, the Office of Management and Bud- 
get came up with its own—$3.9 billion 
—which was also rejected. Furious at the 
foul-ups. Carter told Domestic Affairs 
Adviser Stuart Eizenstat to whip the pol- 
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icy into shape. Within two months. he and 
Harris produced a ten-page outline that 
Carter liked. In a note to “Pat and Stu’ 
the President gave his go-ahead. “My 
whole family will help.” he added 

The committee then drafted a policy 
statement containing about 160 recom- 
mendations for new programs and for im- 
provements in 38 existing ones now run 
by nine separate agencies. Highlights 


STATES. To a far greater degree than 
before. Washington will work with state 
governments on programs to help dis- 
tressed cities. One reason: while the Fed- 
eral Government will have a $60 billion 
deficit, some states and local governments 
have been running surpluses that total 
$15 billion. Washington wants some of 
that money to go for urban renewal. As 
an incentive, the Federal Government 
will put up $400 million during the next 
two years in unrestricted grants for states 
that provide funds of their own to help 
rundown municipalities 


CITIES. Big-city mayors who oppose in- 
terference by their state governments will 
be given approval power over state-run 
programs. In addition, cities will receive 
$1 billion directly from Washington to 
clean up decayed areas: they will also get 
$200 million to improve public transport 


NEIGHBORHOODS. Self-help groups that 
band together to upgrade their neighbor- 
hoods will be able to apply for federal 
grants totaling as much as $100 million 
in the coming fiscal year 


MINORITIES AND WOMEN. The Federal! 
Government will issue stronger guidelines 
to prevent discrimination. To help minor- 
ities and women who may now be trapped 
in dead-end jobs in the inner cities. the 
Administration plans to develop pro- 
grams enabling them to go job hunting 
in areas where better employment oppor- 
tunities are available 


JOBS. The Federal Government will of- 
fer tax breaks. subsidies and other induce- 
ments for businesses to remain in poor 
neighborhoods, to set up plants in them 
or expand existing ones. As a further in- 
centive, a National Development Bank. 
nicknamed Urbank, will be created to of- 
fer the businesses low-interest loans 


Carter's urban policy appears fairly 
sound and workable. But it will doubtless 
disappoint many urban leaders. Most dis- 
illusioned of all may be blacks, whose ex- 
pectations were sent soaring by Carter's 
campaign promises. Last week Vernon 
Jordan, executive director of the Urban 
League and one of the most influential 
black spokesmen on economic issues, 
called again for a domestic Marshall Plan 
to revitalize distressed cities. But his ap- 
proach would cost many billions of dol- 
lars. which puts him far out of step with 
Jimmy Carter = 
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Carter’s Right-Hand Man 


The remarkable rise of Stuart Eizenstat 


66 f the President had to fire all but one 

of us. he probably would keep Stu 
That high praise comes from top White 
House Assistant Hamilton Jordan, and he 
is speaking of Domestic Affairs Adviser 
Stuart Eizenstat. In a matter of months. 
Eizenstat has quietly moved into an un- 
rivaled position at the White House that 
was underscored by his role in shaping 
Carter's urban policy. Says another high- 
level aide: “On a day-to-day basis. Stu 
probably has greater influence on the 
President on a broader range of issues 
than anybody 

Eizenstat, 35. was one of Carter's orig- 





Eizenstat making a point in his office 
He usually has the last word 


inal Georgia Mafia, but his rise has none- 
theless been remarkable. The son of an 
Atlanta shoe wholesaler, he was a star 
basketball player in high school and lat- 
er studied at the University of North Car- 
olina and Harvard Law School (67). He 
wrote speeches on domestic affairs for 
Lyndon Johnson, then became an advis- 
er to Hubert Humphrey during the 1968 
presidential race. At that time he believed 
in the Great Society approach to social 
problems: spend more money on them 
But by the time Eizenstat joined Car- 
ter’s campaign staff, he had become what 
he calls a “pragmatic progressive.” Says 
he: “I still believe that government has a 
positive role to play in making people's 


lives better. I'm not one who believes that 
Washington is the enemy of the people 
But we've learned in the last ten years that 
there are limits to government's resources 
and to its capacity to solve problems 

Eizenstat now directs a 27-member 
staff that advises the President on domes- 
tic matters and coordinates White House 
policies with federal agencies. He is one 
of the few advisers to see Carter daily 
and sometimes several times a day. Oth- 
er Administration officials give him high 
marks for accurately presenting their 
views on policy to Carter. but Eizenstat 
usually attaches his own recommenda- 
tions as well. Says an associate: “On al- 
most every domestic issue. Stu has the last 
word.” He pushed successfully for keep- 
ing a few proposed minor reforms in the 
Administration’s tax cut bill, which is now 
before Congress. He persuaded Carter to 
add 415.000 more public service jobs to 
his economic stimulus package. Now he 
is trying to speed up work on a national 
health insurance program. At times he 
has given Carter bad advice. He erred in 
recommending that the Administration 
pay back maritime unions for their elec- 
tion support by backing legislation that 
would have required at least 9.5°% of U.S 
oil imports to be carried aboard U.S. ships 
He also misjudged congressional senti- 
ment about a consumer protection agen- 
cy: it died in the House 

At first, some Cabinet members were 
rankled by Eizenstat’s influence with the 
President. Says White House Press Sec- 
retary Jody Powell: “In the past, Cabinet 
people have tried to undercut Stu. But now 
the word is out that this sort of thing just 
doesn’t make it any more.” Still. a few Ad- 
ministration officials complain that Eiz- 
enstat often looks at issues mosuly from a 
short-range political viewpoint. Last week 
several economic advisers were grumbling 
that he is too deeply involved in econom- 
ic policy. He took some courses in eco- 
nomics at college but majored in political 
science. His critics were particularly an- 
gry with him for helping to persuade Car- 
ter lo postpone making a policy statement 
on inflation until the President returns 
from abroad next week. Eizenstat felt that 
the statement was too vague 

Soft-spoken and self-effacing. Eizen- 


| stat usually wears pinstripe suits and neat- 


ly knotted ties. He has little time for social 
functions, preferring to spend his private 
hours with his wife Fran and two young 
sons at their home in fashionable Chevy 
Chase. On rare occasions, he plays a quick 
set of tennis on courts near his home 
Despite his growing role in the Adminis- 
tration, he intends to stay in the back- 
ground, acting as Carter's solidly depend- 
able right hand on national policies. Says | 
he: “I'm going to try and shape things.” @ 
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THE SEAGRAM'S GIN 
MIDNIGHT MARTINI. 


» Add a black olive to your martini 
==) made with Seagrams Extra Dry Gin, 4, 
Gegueew the real secret behind the perfect martini. re 


Seagrat Extra Dry. The Perfect Martini Gin: Perfect all ways. 


CO..N.Y.C. 80 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, 











Our engine sits sideways 


When people sit in a Honda Civic’ 1200°or Civic CVCC" for the 
first time, they are often surprised at the amount of room inside. 
They discover that despite their brief overall length our Civics 
have plenty of room for four adults. Plus luggage space behind 
the rear seat. 


How do we do it?’To help solve the mystery, we took the roof 
and hood off a Honda Civic CVCC Hatchback. 


As you can now see, one reason for the Civic’s roominess is the 
way the engine sits. Because it sits sideways, neal 
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HONDA CIVIC CVCC 4-SPEED HATCHBACK. 








so you dont have to. 


lengthwise, the engine doesn’t interfere with front-seat legroom. 
Instead, it is neatly tucked away up front, out of everybody’s way. 


Of course, the engine in our Civic CVCC 4-speed Hatchback 1s 
sitting pretty when it comes to fuel economy. This model got 
42 mpg for highway driving, 36 mpg city, according to ELPA 
estimates. [he actual mileage you get will vary depending on 
the type of driving you do, your driving habits, your car’s 
condition and optional equipment. Mileage estimates are lower 
for California and high altitude cars. 


Getting back to roominess. We gave the Civic additional space by 
giving it front-wheel drive. ‘This 
means there 1s no drive-shaft to the 
rear wheels, so the hump running 
through the passenger compart- 
ment is reduced. 


So now when you sit in a Honda 
Civic, please don’t be surprised that 
you're not cramped for space. And 
that you're not sitting sideways. 
After all, it was a simple matter to 


make our engine sit that way 


instead. 
CERES 


We make it simple. 





*Civic 1200 not available in California and high alutude areas. 
© 1978 American Honda Motor Co., Inc, Civic, Civic 1200, and CVCC are Honda trademarks 








L&M LONG LIGHTS, 
LOWER IN“ TAR” THAN 


ALL LEADING LO 


COMPARE YOUR LONG CIGARETTE 


MG 
TAR 


L&M Long Lights Tareyton 100s 
Winston Longs Viceroy Super Longs 

Benson & Hedges 100s Silva Thins 100s 
Marlboro 100s Virginia Slims 

Pall Mall Gold 100s Merit 100s 
Kent Golden Lights 100s Vantage Longs 





L&M Long Lights. Extra length without [7]... ——) 
extra “tar”And the taste of rN — E 
100% virgin tobacco. Ae | 


Our L&M Long Lights yield only 8mg. “tar’) less than 
all leading longs. Yet you get a big taste advantage 
Because L&M Long Lights are the only longs 
made with 100% virgin all-leaf tobacco. Then we 










go one step furt her, we “filet” the tobacco by 
removing the main stems. Leaving us with only 
the most flavorful part of the leaf. Then to 
deliver full “filet” flavor from the first puff to 
last, we top off our 100% virgin tobacco “filets” 
with our unique Flavor Tube Filter. So enjoy the 
“extras” in L@M Long Lights...extra length 
and extra taste. 


REALLY REAL TASTE. ONLY 8MG.“TAR:” 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


* Based on Maxwell Report, 1976 rr, 


Long Lights; 8 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, by FIC Method, 
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Can the U.S. Defend Itself? 


Soviet military buildup worries leading U.S. defense experts 


e face a challenge, and we will 
do whatever is necessary to meet 
it.” So vowed Jimmy Carter in a major 
statement on U.S, defense policy earlier 
this month. Exactly what needs to be done 

and what will be done—is not clear, 
however. Even the nature of the challenge 
from the Soviet Union is in dispute. Ev- 
ery day. behind the doors of congressional 
committee rooms, experts argue about 
how much the U.S. must spend to pro- 
tect itself and how these vast sums (more 
than $115 billion in the current budget) 
can be best used 

To analyze and explain these com- 
plex controversies. TIMI 
the nation’s leading defense experts (see 
box) to a daylong National Security Is- 
sues Round Table at the Time & Life 
Building in Manhattan. While the ana- 
lysts represented some widely divergent 
views, they generally agreed on a num- 
ber of key matters 
> The Soviet Union's continuing nuclear 
and conventional military buildup is in- 
creasingly ominous and may jeopardize 
the delicate balance of power that has de- 
terred nuclear war 
> Disarmament negotiations like the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
may not be capable, by themselves. of pre- 
serving this U.S.-U.S.S.R. balance 
>» The U.S. may be hampered by a lack 
of creative strategic thinking 
Dominating the experts’ discussions 

as indeed it does all U.S. military plan- 
ning—was the specter of the Soviet nu- 
clear buildup. In 1965 the U.S. enjoyed 
about a 4-to-1 lead over the Soviets in stra- 
tegic nuclear missiles: today the Soviets 
deploy 1.477 land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs). compared with 
1.054 for the US., and the Russian lead 
in submarine-launched nuclear weapons 


invited five of 


is 909. ». 656. The main American ad 
vantages remain in its bombers (417. 1 
140). the accuracy of its missiles and the 
number of warheads (9.000. ». 4.000), But 
many of these warheads may become vul- 
nerable to destruction by a Soviet attack 
in the mid-1980s if Moscow improves and 
deploys large numbers of the SS-18 and 
SS-19 missiles that it is now testing. De- 
clared William Hyland: “We are at a 


Blechman: “The implications of an 
unrestrained arms competition 
would be extremely adverse for 
the world.” 





crossroads because of the trends in So- 
viet policy. The gap between our capa- 
bilities to gain some advantage by strik- 
ing first and Soviet capabilities to do so 
seems to be growing.” The gap is also wid- 
ening in defensive deterrence, according 
to John Collins. The Soviets. he noted, 
stress civil defense and maintain an ex- 
tensive antiaircraft network, while the 











U.S. does not. He added: “We repudiate 
strategic defense of the homeland and rely 
solely on an offensive deterrence.” 

Barry Blechman cautioned. however, 
that the numbers in themselves can ex- 
aggerate the Soviet threat. “Their mili- 
tary power is very troubling. and ['m not 
saying that we should discount it.” he ex- 
plained, “but I certainly wouldn't throw 
up my hands in despair and say that we 
will be on the losing end.” The U.S. spends 
a great deal on readiness. for example 
“We keep roughly half our strategic sub- 
marines at sea at all times. where they 
can hit their targets, but only about 15‘ 
of Soviet subs are on station.” he noted 


dward Luttwak was not impressed 

Said he: “The fact that they do not 
stress readiness as much as we do may 
say something about their idea of who will 
strike first; readiness is only important for 
the side being surprised. 

Responded Blechman: * Nonetheless 
one should not think that a Soviet leader 
would lightly contemplate a first strike at 
our missiles. Even if he convinced him- 


| self that he could destroy 90° of our Min- 


utemen, he would still be faced with about 
100 of those missiles. In addition. we 
would have some 20 submarines at sea 
with another 3.000 warheads. plus our 
bombers.” 

But the main danger of the Soviet 
buildup is not that the Russians are plan- 
ning some future Pearl Harbor. All the an- 
alysts agreed that the Kremlin's strategy 
is almost certainly less violent than that 
Said Lieut. General Andrew Goodpaster 
“By achieving nuclear parity. the Rus- 


| sians are protecting their nuclear flank 


to gain added freedom of action at other 
levels. such as political intimidation, de- 
ployment of conventional forces and so 
on.” Added Collins: “Sun Tzu, the ancient 
Chinese philosopher. wrote that the su- 
preme art of war is to defeat the enemy 
without fighting. Soviet nuclear advan- 
tage could put us in the position of hav- 
ing to back down in a crisis because we 





The Analysts 


arry Blechman, 34, assistant director of the U.S. Arms Con- 

trol and Disarmament Agency. The most “dovish” of 
the experts, he headed the defense analysis staff of Wash- 
ington’s Brookings Institution until last fall, when he joined 
ACDA. At Brookings he directed a mid-1977 study, “The So- 
viet Military Buildup and U.S. Defense Spending.” 

John Collins, 56, senior specialist in national defense at 
the Congressional Research Service. Responsible for pro- 
viding the Congress with a steady stream of “issue briefs” 
on national security questions, Collins has just completed a 
detailed and controversial comparison of U.S. and Soviet 
military capabilities. 

Lieut. General Andrew Goodpaster, 63, superintendent of 
the U.S. Military Academy. Long regarded as one of the 
Army's leading strategists, Goodpaster served as NATO com- 
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mander, deputy commander of U.S. forces in South Viet 
Nam, and for seven years as President Dwight Eisenhow- 
er’s liaison with the Pentagon, State Department and the 
CIA. 

William Hyland, 49, senior fellow at the Georgetown Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Studies. Before retiring 
from Government service in late 1977, Hyland had spent 
23 years—at the CIA, National Security Council and State 
Department—focusing on U.S.-Soviet relations, becoming 
one of the nation’s top experts on strategic arms talks. 

Edward Luttwak, 35, adjunct professor of international pol- 
itics at Johns Hopkins University and senior fellow at the 
Georgetown Center for Strategic and International Studies. 
The author of books and articles ranging from analyses of 
arms control and the Middle East to the strategy of ancient 
Rome. Luttwak has earned a reputation as one of the U.S.’s 
most creative and provocative defense experts with a gen- 
erally “hawkish” approach. 
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Collins: “The problem is the lack 
of creative thinking. We are not 
even sure that our policymakers 

identify the proper issues.” | 





might conclude that we would have noth- | 
ing to gain and everything to lose.” 

The fact that the Soviets are ahead 
or gaining in almost every category, not- 
ed Hyland, “may have no particular rel- 
evance to how a war is actually conduct- 
ed. But the calculus will surely affect how 
we are perceived by our allies, the rest of 
the world and ourselves.” During every 
US.-Soviet crisis in the postwar period, 
he noted, the U.S. has had a strategic ad- 
vantage. The Cuban missile crisis of 1962 
was a particularly dramatic example of 
the Soviets having to back down. But the 
Soviets could gain a similar strategic ad- 
vantage by the early 1980s. That, said Hy- 
land, would “make crisis management ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous for us.” 


n such potential crises, according to 
Luttwak, the U.S. may find that it does 
not “dare to use its nuclear weapons to off- 
set Soviet advantages in conventional 
forces.” As Luttwak imagined the scene, 
“Moscow could then say to the West, 
| ‘Gentlemen, we are superior in ground 
forces, we can take most of West Ger- 
many in 48 hours. You cannot checkmate 
that by strategic nuclear forces, for you 
no longer have superiority, Now we want 
to collect.’ And what will they collect? 
Luttwak speculated that while they would 
not actually occupy Western Europe, they 
would demand that it “show ‘proper re- 
spect’ for their wishes, perhaps using So- 
viet-Finnish relations as a model. This 
would be the ‘Finlandization’ of Europe. | 
Of course, Western Europe is more pow- 
erful than Finland and would have more 
leverage.” 
SALT was intended to help avoid such 
a situation by establishing a mutually ac- 
ceptable nuclear balance. But SALT has 
fallen far short of expectations, and there | 
is little hope that it will substantially af- 
fect the arsenals of the two superpowers. 
The 1972 interim limit on offensive weap- 
ons expired last fall; progress on SALT II 
has slowed to a crawl. Observed Hyland: | 
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“On the Russian side, things are getting 
tougher.” He thus cautioned against see- 
ing SALT as “a vehicle for solving our stra- 
tegic problems and achieving stability 
with the Soviet Union.” 

But not all the roadblocks to future 
arms accords will be the fault of the So- 
viets. Goodpaster said that one obstacle, 
for example, could be the attitude of 
America’s NATO allies. While Moscow has 
been pressing Washington not to trans- 
fer cruise missile technology to other na- 
uons, the British, French and Germans 
seem to be counting on acquiring the ac- 
curate, low-cost cruise missiles. Goodpas- 
ter observed that tensions within NATO 
could mount if SALT starts dealing with is- 
sues like the transfer of technology. 

While all the experts concurred that 
SALT negotiations were going slowly, most 
seemed to feel it would be worth the ef- 
fort to continue trying to reach an agree- 
ment. But Luttwak criticized the whole 
concept of negotiating for arms limitation. 
Said he: “Without SALT, the two sides 
would still have to avoid nuclear war, just 
as they did before the talks. During the 
whole negotiating period, beginning in 
1969, the Soviets have been expanding 
and modernizing their arsenal while we 
have been talking. Worst of all, SALT im- 
poses mutual limits on technology, the key 
area where we are ahead.” 

This prompted a lively exchange 


Blechman: That is nonsense. We have 
gone ahead and modernized our ICBMs 
and our submarine-launched missiles. We 
decided against producing the B-1 bomb- 
er, but this had nothing to do with SALT 

Luttwak: Oh, no? Every time some- 
one would come up with an idea for a 
weapons program to serve a military need 
of US. forces, he was told: “No, this mil- 
itary need is going to be dealt with in 
SALT. We will control the Soviet coun- 
terweapon. We don't need your system.” 

Blechman: How do you explain our 
doubling the number of strategic war- 
heads during the period of the arms talks? 
You tell me. Edward, does that show self- 
imposed, unilateral restraint? 

Luttwak: The programs doubling the 
warheads began in the mid-1960s. 

Blechman: But these programs have 
been continued. Moreover, the SALT pro- 
cess symbolizes recognition by us and the 
Soviets that it is in our mutual interest to 
achieve a relatively stable relationship 

Luttwak; Iisa mistake to assume that 
the Russians seek stability. In your kind 
of strategy, Barry, the word stability has 


| a good connotation. But remember, the 


Russians still wish to change the state of 
the world and so, to them, stability is a 
frustrating obstacle 

Blechman: SALT, at heart, is a polit- 
ical question. Were the SALT process to 
collapse. the implications of an unre- 
strained arms competition would be ex- 
tremely adverse for our political relations 
and the degree of tension in the world. 

Although it was felt that it is still pos- 
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sible that a treaty could be signed this 
year, it would not impose significant cut- | 
backs in Soviet and American nuclear | 
arms. Such a treaty would, for instance, 
probably permit both sides to deploy | 
about 2.200 nuclear-weapon launchers 
(including strategic bombers). Further- | 
more, it is not expected to cut the num- | 
ber of Soviet monster rockets, like the 
SS-18, which could threaten the U.S. Min- 
uteman missiles. As a result, Washington 
is considering going ahead with the de- 
velopment of the sophisticated MX mis- 
sile. The mobility of the MX. which may 
run on underground rails, will make it an 
elusive target for Soviet missiles, theoret- 
ically ensuring that it can survive to make 
a counterattack 


ven a comprehensive SALT agree- 

ment, moreover, would not check the 
Soviet Union’s buildup of conventional 
arms. At sea, for example, the Red Fleet 
leads the U.S. Navy in major surface com- 
bat ships (230, v. 175) and attack subma- 
rines (234, v. 78); the onetime unchal- 
lenged U.S. superiority exists only in 
fixed-wing aircraft carriers (13, v. 0). Not- 
ed Blechman: “The Navy has had serious 
problems, and the shipbuilding program, 
with its long delays and cost overruns, is 
just one of them.” Observed Hyland: “We 
no longer seem to know what we want the 





Goodpaster: “We should not hold 
out the hope to the American 
people that the threat from the 
U.S.S.R. is likely to fade.” 





Navy to do: project power ashore far from 
the U.S. or keep the sea-lanes open. To do 
both may be too costly.” In rare accord, 
Luttwak and Blechman emphasized the 
Navy’s diplomatic and political value. 
Said Blechman: “The Navy makes our 
power known.” Added Luttwak: “It’s our 
only maneuver force.” 

On land, the U.S.S.R.’s conventional 
advantage is most dangerous in central 
and northern Europe. There the Soviet- 
led Warsaw Pact vastly outstrips NATO 
in military manpower (945,000, v. 630.- 
000), tanks (20,500, v. 7,000), artillery (10,- 
000, v. 2.700) and fixed-wing warplanes 
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Mirv, Marv & Mad 


efense experts use so many acronyms 

and abbreviations that they some- 
times seem to be talking in a secret lan- 
guage. The various cruise missiles, for ex- 
ample, are fondly called “alcoms,” “slick- 
ems” and “glickems”—for the ALCM (air- 
launched cruise missile), SLCM (sea- 
launched) and GLCM (ground-launched). 

The basic missile is still known by its 
initials, ICBM (intercontinental ballistic 
missile), but its systems for multiple war- 
heads sound more like a team of come- 
dians—MIRV and MARV (for multiple in- 
dependently targetable re-entry vehicle 
and the more advanced maneuverable re- 
entry vehicle whose course can be adjust- 
ed after launch). 

SALT, which is widely known as the 
name for Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks, has now given birth to CAT, stand- 
ing for talks on conventional arms trans- 
fers. “Aywax,” meanwhile, is not used for 
polishing floors, but is the way AWACS is 
pronounced, signifying airborne warning 
and control system, a flying command 
post loaded with computers. Most descrip- 
tive of the terms in this arcane tongue is 
the acronym for the balance of terror con- 
cept known as “mutual assured destruc- 
tion”; it, of course, is called MAD. 





| (3,525, v. 2,050), While an imbalance has 
existed for some time, the gap has been 
widening in recent years, increasing the 
doubts about NATO's ability to repel an at- 
tack. Although that attack may never 
come, the possibility has important po- 
litical consequences and therefore needs 
to be met by a credible defense 

Goodpaster explained: “The Warsaw 
Pact would have the initiative; it would 
choose the time, place, mode and weight 
ofan attack. The key lever we have to dis- 
suade it is our tactical nuclear-weapon 
systems based in Europe.” But relying on 
tactical nuclear arms may be very dan- 
gerous. Using them in Europe, for in- 
stance, could quickly escalate out of con- 
trol to a devastating nuclear exchange 
between the US. and the USSR 
Warned Collins: “In the 1950s, when we 
had a strategic nuclear superiority, we 
probably could have fought a controlled 
tactical nuclear war, We could have said 
to the Soviets: ‘Halt your actions or we'll 
eradicate your homeland. But we can't 
do this any more because now they could 
respond: ‘Get lost. Your homeland will 
go at the same time.” Almost immediately 
after invading, moreover, Soviet forces 
could be hugging West German cities 
Would NATO dare use tactical nuclear 
weapons to root them out?” 

More promising may be the improve- 
ments in the precision-guided U.S. weap- 
ons, like the so-called smart bombs that 
are literally steered to targets by televi- 
sion, laser beams and other means. With 
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their pinpoint accuracy, they could stop 
many of the Soviet tanks that would 
spearhead a Warsaw Pact invasion. Al- 
though the critical guidance mechanisms 
of these new devices still do not work well 
when bad weather or smokescreens limit 
visibility, Collins was certain that “we will 
solve these and other problems, and the 
Russians know it.” He feared, however, 
that “if we are going to have a crunch 
with the Soviets in Europe, it’s likely to 
be in the early 1980s before we have per- 
fected the new weapons.” 

Hyland had a more basic proposal: in- 
creasing the U.S. forces on NATO's front 
lines. “The Europeans on their own are 
never going to be a match for the Soviets. 
Thus we simply must fill up the gap and 
move five U.S. divisions to Western Eu- 
rope to join the four we now have there 
While it will cost a lot of money to build 
barracks, to set up the logistics and so 
forth, it would be one of the most effec- 
tive things we could do, It would impress 
the Russians that we are serious about 
our commitment to Europe.” 

Luttwak conceded that extra divisions 
and new weapons would be helpful. But 
he suggested that NATO's conventional ca- 
pability would be boosted more by chang- 
ing its basically defensive strategy. His 
proposal: “Instead of responding to a So- 
viet push into West Germany by trying 
to contain the invasion all along the line, 
NATO could countermaneuver and pen- 


Hyland: “The Europeans are never 
going to be a match for the 
Soviets. We must move five more 
divisions to Western Europe.” 





etrate into East Germany. Because this 
would guarantee that the enemy would 
immediately be hit where he is vulner- 
able, it might deter the attack.” Yet this 
also would probably mean risking some 
West German territory, at least tempo- 
rarily. Admitted Goodpaster: “You're not 
going to sell that to the Germans.” 
Criticism of NATO's strategy was part 
of a broader critique of overall U.S. stra- 
tegic concepts. Collins, for example, com- 
plained that “the No. | U.S. national se- 
curity problem is the lack of creative 
strategic thinking. Without new strategic 
conceptualizing, we are not even sure that 











Luttwak: “Moscow could say: ‘We 
are superior in ground forces. You 
cannot check that by nuclear 

forces. Now we want to collect.’ ” 





our defense policymakers are identifying 
the proper issues.” Luttwak went further, 
speculating that Americans may lack the 
innate characteristics needed for strategic 
thinking. He argued: “Ours is not a cul- 
ture oriented toward the accumulation 
and rational use of power. We have a kind 
of Anglo-Saxon, pragmatic penchant for 
separating problems into small pieces. But 
the essence of strategy is to look at all 
the pieces together.” 

But Blechman, interjecting, insisted 
that “there is a strategy and sense of pur- 
pose, and the U.S. Government generally 
has been following it.” Trying to bridge 
these two positions, Hyland noted that 
while “America has had a strategy since 
1946 or 1947—essentially containment 

its current relevance is questionable.” 
He said the US. had based its strategy 
on the notion that if it could limit the So- 
viet Union’s imperial push for a period 
of years, that imperial impulse would die 
“Unfortunately, this has not happened,” 
he added. “We now need a strategy with 
military, political and economic facets for 
providing penalties and rewards for So- 
viet behavior.” 

Addressing the military aspect of such 
a strategy, Luttwak suggested “putting 
some more forces back on the East-West 
chessboard. We should not do it with 
pawns such as ground troops but with 
queens and bishops, like high-technology 
weapons.” Agreeing with this somewhat, 
Hyland nonetheless wondered whether 
such a move would be politically fea- 
sible. He said that “we Americans do 
not like long, protracted struggles or con- 
flicts. So we are constantly driven to 
find some simplistic solutions—SALT, 
détente and others—to the problem. But 
there is no easy or quick substitute for 
being prepared to confront the Russians 
when their aggressiveness creeps into ar- 
eas we consider vital.’ Concluded Good- 
paster: “You are right. This may be a 
kind of endless task. Thus we should 
not hold out the hope to the American 
people that the military threat from the 
Soviet Union is likely to fade.” e 











Halftime Confidence on Panama 


But opponents of the treaties still hope for a miracle 


66 Anyone who shifts against the Pan- 
ama treaties now would look flab- 
by back home.” observed Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston of California 
Added Majority Leader Robert Byrd 
“Now that all the Senators have taken a 
stand, I believe that they'll stay there. We 
might even pick up one or two votes.” 

Thus, as Congress recessed last week 
for a ten-day vacation, Democratic lead- 
ers were confident that they had no 
chance of losing their 68-to-32 Senate ma- 
jority in favor of the Panama Canal trea- 
ties. The first treaty, giving the U.S. the 
right to defend the canal’s neutrality af- 
ter it is ceded to Panama, was ratified 
two weeks ago. The second treaty, turn- 
ing over the canal to Panama by the year 
2000, will be voted on no later than April 
26, and perhaps as early as April 17 

Even most Senators who opposed the 
treaties had little hope of staging a come- 
back. Said Michigan Republican Robert 
Griffin, a leader of the antitreaty forces: 
“I don’t know where the votes would come 
from. A Senator can’t afford to flip after 
his first vote.” 

Nonetheless. opponents promised to 
continue fighting. Last week they offered 
four crippling amendments to the second 
treaty. Each was knocked down by over- 
whelming majorities, including an absurd 
proposal put forth by Wyoming Repub- 
lican Malcolm Wallop. It called for re- 
turn of the canal to the US. if either coun- 
try violated the new treaties. New York 
Democrat Patrick Moynihan angrily 
called the idea “inane” and “devoid of in- 
tellectual content.” Said he: “We are re- 
ducing the Senate to a playground of ju- 
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made easier by the first vote 


| against the 15 G.O.P. Senators who vot- 
| ed for the first treaty if they support the 


Nation 








| 
venilia, a playpen of prepubescent youth.” | 
After colleagues objected to the unusual 
personal attack, Moynihan apologized | 
The incident underscored how frus- 
trating—for both sides—the six-week-old | 
debate has become. To end it, Byrd would | 
prefer to move up the second treaty vote 
But if he does, Kansas Republican Rob- 
ert Dole has promised a filibuster that 
might prolong the debate for weeks 
Worse yet, Massachusetts Republican Ed- 
ward Brooke, a last-minute supporter of 
the neutrality treaty, which passed by only 
one vote more than the required two- 
thirds majority, has threatened to switch 


if proponents try any strong-arm tactics. | 


This week treaty opponents, led by 
Republican Paul Laxalt of Nevada, will 
step up pressure on reluctant supporters 
of the treaty. The possible wobblers in- 
clude Brooke, Republican John Heinz of 
Pennsylvania and Democrats Dennis De- 
concini of Arizona and Paul Hatfield of 
Montana. Laxalt argues that his job was 
He ex- 
plained: “Now we're zeroing in on only a 
few people.” He has asked their constit- 
uents to write protest letters and sponsor 
antitreaty radio spots. Illinois Congress- 
man Philip Crane, chairman of the Amer- 
ican Conservative Union, warned that 
right-wing Republicans will campaign 





second pact. Said he: “A candidate who 
has put himself out in front on support 
has written off significant constituencies.” 
Crane added, in a comment directed at 
Senate Minority Leader Howard Baker 
Jr. “It is the kiss of death for any pres- 





idential hopeful in the Republican Party 
to be supportive of these treaties.” 

Some targets of the treaty foes are al- 
ready being criticized at home. Hatfield's 
office received a number of menacing 
phone calls on the order of: “We're going 
to get you for that if it’s the last thing we 
do.” He was hurt further when fellow 
Montana Senator John Melcher sent con- 
stituents a statement that was headed 
AMERICAN PEOPLE VETO THE CANAIL 
TREATY. Said a Hatfield aide: “That mail- 
ing didn’t exactly pour oil on the trou- 
bled waters.” At a Democratic dinner in 
Frankfort, Ky., party stalwarts applauded 
politely for Senator Walter Huddleston, 
who voted for the treaty, but gave a stand- 
ing ovation to Wendell Ford, who opposed 


| the accord. Conservatives in Arizona and 
| Oklahoma talked of mounting a cam- 


paign to recall their Senators who favored 
the treaties—Deconcini and Henry Bell- 
mon—even though there is no legal way 
for constituents to remove a Senator be- 
fore his term ends. On the other hand. 
Brooke made a weekend swing through 
Massachusetts and got a positive reaction 
from voters about his support of the trea- 


| ty. Said an aide: “They seemed satisfied 


O prevent overconfidence among trea- 

ty supporters, Carter urged all Cab- 
inet members to keep trying to win more 
Senate votes. Indeed. top White House 
aides claimed that three Senators who vot- 
ed against the neutrality treaty have in- 
dicated that they may support the sec- 
ond accord. As added insurance. treaty 
proponents are willing to attach minor 
reservations to make it more palatable to 
some wavering Senators. Thus. barring a 
major blunder by supporters, the treaty 
should pass with votes to spare & 


American Conservative Union's Philip Crane 
A threat to G.O.P. treaty supporters 
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Introducing the Zenith 
Video Cassette Recorder. 
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The quality goes in before the name goes on? 





Available as TV-Recorder Console or as separate Recorder for use with any TV 

TOP: Model SJR9500P. Combination Chromacoior II 25" diagonal Mediterranean style console and built-in Video Cassette Recorder 
Cabinet of simulated wood and genuine Pecan veneers plus select hardwood solids. 

BOTTOM: Mode! JR9000W. Video Cassette Recorder with cabinet of simulated wood in rich American Walnut grain finish. 
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real taste in 
any low tar. 


The natural cigarette did it. 
It’s rich and full and it satisfies. 


It’s Real. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor Of course, the menthol in Real 
artificially. All major brands do. Real does Menthol is fresh, natural. Not synthetic. 
not. We use only the finest tobacco blend You get a rich and round and deep taste. 
and add nothing artificial. Nothing. A total taste that satisfies. Yet it’s low tar. 





E- The Surgeon General Has Determined Only 99mg. tar. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Diggs in Trouble 
Faces kickback charges 


E since flamboyant Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell lost his House 
seat in 1970. roly-poly Charles Coles 
Diggs Jr.. 55, has been the senior black 
member of Congress. The son of a pow- 
erful Michigan politician who became 
wealthy as an undertaker in Detroit, 
Diggs has won election to the House 
twelve times from the city’s predomi- 
nantly poor and black 13th Congressional 
District. Because of his seniority. he be- 
came the first chairman of the Con- 
gressiona! Black Caucus in 1971. He is 
also chairman of the House District of 
Columbia Committee and the House In- 
ternational Relations Subcommittee on 
Africa 

Last week a federal grand jury hand- 
ed down a 35-count indictment charging 
Diggs with padding his federal payroll by 
$101,000 since 1973. He was accused of in- 
flating the wages of three House employ- 
ees—one aide’s pay, for instance, jumped 
from $14.667.84 to $37,355 a year—and 
then requiring them to pay some of his 
personal bills with the raises. In addition, 
he was charged with putting three em- 
ployees of the family undertaking busi- 
ness on the federal payroll. at annual sal- 
aries of up to $35,000 

According to investigators, Diggs has 
been burdened for years with heavy per- 
sonal and business debts. In addition, the 
Internal Revenue Service has filed tax 
claims of $5,000 against Diggs himself. 
and $48.000 against the estate of his fa- 
ther. who died in 1967 

From Mozambique, where he was on 
a 15-day junket, Diggs last week professed 
his innocence, But months before leaving 
the country he used some $8,000 raised 
by his friends to hire a lawyer from the 
firm headed by famed Defense Attorney 
Edward Bennett Williams. If convicted, 
Diggs faces up to five years in jail on each 
count. and fines totaling $224,000 a 





Michigan Congressman Charles Diggs Jr. 





Charges of padding the legislative payroll 
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A deadly mushroom cloud erupts over Bikini after atomic bomb test in July 1946 


Blunder on Bikini Island 





After ten years, it is still dangerously radioactive 


decade ago. when the US. finally | that levels of strontium and cesium. as 


agreed to let some 500 Micronesians 
return to their native island of Bikini. 
Washington officials determined to undo 
the damage inflicted by 23 nuclear tests 
All sorts of debris was scooped off the 
beaches and dumped out at sea. Swaths 
of local jungle were cleared so that some 
50,000 new coconut trees could be plant- 
ed, Forty cement houses were built along 
the shore of the lagoon, and an Atomic 
Energy Commission spokesman declared 
that there was “virtually no radiation 
left.” After a generation of exile, the first 
100 of the Bikini islanders contentedly set- 
tled down in their new homes. alt peace 
at last 

Last week. in confirming an embar- 
rassing blunder, U.S. officials acknowl- 


| edged that their assessment of Bikini was 
| premature. Periodic radiological surveys 


conducted by the Government since 1975 
showed that the earlier tests had been in- 


| adequate. Bikini’s well water still contains 


strontium 90 and cesium 137, radioactive 
products of the bomb tests. and so do the 


| coconuts, fruits and vegetables grown on 
the island. 


The USS. Interior Department, which 
has supervisory authority over the is- 
land as part of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, insisted that none of 
the people on Bikini had shown any ad- 
verse effects from radiation during pe- 


| riodic health checks. But officials found 





well as of plutonium, were rising alarm- 
ingly among the returned islanders, and 
they now believe that Bikini probably 
will not be safe for long-term human oc- 
cupation for another 35 to 50 years. “It 
is now clear,” as the department put i, 
“that for the foreseeable future the is- 
land of Bikini should not be used for ag- 
ricultural purposes and should not be 
considered a residential area.” Those is- 
landers who have been repatriated will 
have to be evacuated again. In the mean- 
time, they have been forbidden to eat 
their home-grown coconuts, bananas and 
breadfruit. Food is now being shipped 
in from outside 

A likely resettlement site is the island 
of Eneu. also a part of the Bikini Atoll. 
but presumably far enough from the cen- 
ter of nuclear testing to be safe for peo- 
ple. In fact, the Interior Department is 
already asking Congress to allocate $6 
million as the first payment in a reset- 
Uement program ultimately expected to 
cost $15 million 

Sull, before any further decision is 
made on a new home for the Bikinians, 
the department will conduct its long- 
promised aerial radiation survey of all the 
areas in the Marshall Islands where nu- 
clear devices were exploded, in order to 
determine which of the now peaceful is- 
lands are once again fit—truly—for 
human inhabitants. 
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At Last, Peace in the Coalfields 


After 109 days, the miners reluctantly end their strike 


F inally it was over. After 109 days, two 
abortive contract offers and untold 
expenditures of rancor, obstinacy and per- 
sonal discomfort, rank-and-file members 
of the United Mine Workers voted late 
last week to end their strike. With union 
leaders promising that the 165,000 min- 
ers would return to their jobs on Monday 
and mine owners predicting that coal 
shipments would be back to normal with- 
in the week, the energy crisis that had 
been threatening—but never quite mate- 
rializing—in a dozen Eastern Central 
states seemed to have passed 

As the miners began voting on the 
contract in the hollows and flatlands of 
coal country on Good Friday morning, 
few involved in the negotiations—coal op- 
erators, union officials and federal medi- 
ators—held out more than a fifty-fifly 
chance of approval. Indeed, as the 
first returns were announced by 
militant locals in western Pennsyl- 
vania and southern Illinois, it 
looked as if the miners were about 
to deal a thumping rejection to the 
pact, as they had done to a pre- 
vious contract proposal three weeks 
earlier. But when most of the bal- 
lots were tallied, they showed that 
the rank and file had approved the 
contract, 58,380 to 44,210. U.M.W 
President Arnold Miller reacted 
with a smile and a one-word com- 
ment to Secretary-Treasurer Wil- 
lard Esselstyn: “Good.” To report- 
ers. Miller acknowledged that the 
contract did not give the miners ev- 
erything they wanted. But he called 
it “better than anything I ever 
worked under.” 

The fact was that time had just 
about run out for the miners, and 
they knew it. If they had voted no, 
national bargaining between the 
U.M.W. and the 130-member Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators’ Associ- 
ation might have broken down 
completely, The coal companies 
and union locals would have begun 
negouating on their own. Disillu- 
sioned miners thought that further 
negouations at any level would not 
gain them a better contract, at least 
not one worth continuing the strike 
for. “It's kind of like playing poker 
at this point.” said Cecil Roberts, 
31. a vice president of the U.M.W.’s 
District 17 in West Virginia. “It's 
hard to win three hands in a row,” 

Warmer weather and increased 
production from non-U.M.W 
mines had undercut the strike's ef- 
fectiveness. Moreover, the financial 
burden of the walkout was finally 
grinding down the stubborn miners 


Union leader casting his ballot in Cedar Grove, W. Va. 


confessed Miner Johnny Elkins, 25. of 
Hernshaw, W. Va., who voted against the 
last contract offer. To make ends meet. 
he had been cutting and selling firewood 
for $35 a truckload. “Now spring's com- 
ing.” said Elkins, “and people ain't need- 
ing firewood.” So he traded in his chain 
saw for a secondhand trail bike and vot- 
ed for the contract. Added Bur! Holbrook. 
35, a miner in nearby Cabin Creek Hol- 
low: “Principles are nice. but you can't 
buy food with them.” 

The new contract provides for a hefty 
wage increase of 31% over three years, to 
as much as $11.40 an hour. The pact also 
contains two touchy fringe-benefit provi- 
sions that were at the heart of many min- 
ers’ Opposition to it: 1) an annual max- 
imum charge of $200 for medical care to 
miners’ families, which was formerly free, 








and their families. “I'm hurtin'’.” “Perhaps we ve burned out 50 years of animosity.” 
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and 2) a $50 pension increase. to $275 a 
month, for most retired miners instead of 
an across-the-board hike to $500 as orig- 
inally demanded by the U.M.W 

While operators have kept their mines 
ready for production, it will take months 
for coal supplies to be completely replen- 
ished in the states most seriously affected 
by the strike. Some utilities had to reduce 
their production of electric power—by up 
to 25° in western Pennsylvania and In- 
diana. As a result. industries had to lay 
off some 25,000 workers. Yet the U'S. 
economy is expected to emerge almost un- 
scathed: economists expect any growth 
lost because of the strike to be regained 
in the second quarter of 1978 

Some of the strike’s other effects will 
take longer to repair. Jimmy Carter was 
tarnished by his eleventh-hour efforts to 
pressure the coal operators into settling 
the dispute and then his fruitless invo- 
cation of the Taft-Hartley Act to get the 
miners back to work. An Associated 
Press-NBC News opinion poll taken just 
last week's contract ratification 
s* showed that two-thirds of Ameri- 
cans believed that Carter had per- 
formed poorly during the strike. 
chiefly by doing too little too late 

Worse hurt is U.M.W. Presi- 
dent Miller. His fumbling perfor- 
mance during negotiations—first 
endorsing a proposal that his union 
bargaining council rejected, then 
backing a second offer that the min- 
ers turned down—has contributed 
to anger and contempt toward him 
among the union’s members. “The 
mine operators haven't hurt us half 
as much as our leadership,” growled 
Mike Adkins, 35, financial secre- 
tary of 223-member Local 1759 
near Chelyan, W. Va. “I've never 
seen the union in such bad shape. | 
want a man who says what he 
means and sticks to it. Miller can’t 
do that.” 


Mi; term of office extends 
until 1982—which means that 
he would preside over negotiations 
on the next coal bargaining con- 
tract. Thousands of signatures have 
been collected on petitions for his 
recall, but procedures for removing 
a U.M.W. president are so compli- 
cated that the move is expected to 
collapse. As alternatives. some of 
Miller's most ardent foes are talking 
about calling a union convention to 
cut his $40,000 salary or strip him of 
his powers as president 

Still, despite the lingering bit- 
terness among many miners, some 
operators thought that the coal set- 
tlement offered some grounds for 
optimism about the future of the 
coalfields. Said an industry execu- 
tive: “The debacle we've been 
through has created a new atmo- 
sphere. Perhaps we've burned out 
50 years of animosity.” a 
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“Sit Down, Poppy, Sit Down!” 





A last warning before Karl Wallenda fell to his death 


hen Karl Wallenda was a boy in 
Germany. the story goes, he 
answered an ad asking for someone who 

| could do a handstand. The ad did not say 
just where the handstand was to be done. 

The prospective employer, a circus 
performer named Louis Weitzman, 
agreed to try the boy out. He led him up 
a ladder to a platform 40 ft. in the air 
“Just walk behind me.” said Weitzman 
as he started out on the high wire, “and 
when I bend a little, you get up and doa 
handstand on my shoulders.” 

Karl Wallenda looked down 

“IT can't.” he said. 

“You do it,” said Weitzman, “or I'll 
shake you off the wire.” 

So Karl Wallenda did a handstand 
on Weitzman’s shoulders. So Karl Wal- 
lenda became a high-wire stunt man. 
Probably it was in his blood all along 
His father was a catcher in a wandering 
troupe of aerialists; his mother performed 
with the troupe too. But when Wallenda 
first began performing his own high-wire 
act, he soon showed the daring that was 
to make him the greatest of his strange 
breed. He not only walked the wire but 
rode a bicycle on it—with his brother Her- 
man on his shoulders. He invented an act 
that had never before been performed, the 
pyramid—Karl and Herman and another 
man all teetering across the slender ca- 
ble. The act premiered in Milan in 1925 
and proved a sensation. John Ringling 
hired Wallenda to bring the act to New 
York City, and there the first performance 
won a 15-minute ovation 

There were no safety nets underneath 
Karl Wallenda did not believe in them. 
“Gott give us the courage and gift of tal- 
ent to do our acts,” he once told an in- 
terviewer, “and when he be ready to take 
us, he will.” 

In 1947 Wallenda devised a more 
complicated form of his pyramid—seven 
people in three tiers, six men connected 
by shoulder bars and one young woman 
perched on top on a chair, all swaying at 
the edge of the void. preserved only by 
their incredible combination of skill, bal- 

| ance and courage. Old Karl billed them 
| as “the Great Wallendas,” and he did his 
best to keep the act in the family 

Dieter Schepp, a nephew recently ar- 
rived from East Germany, was making his 
first appearance in the great pyramid in 
Detroit on the night of Jan. 30, 1962, when 
he suddenly began losing his grip on the 
balance pole. There came a terrible cry 
“Ich kann nicht mehr halten” (1 can't hold 
on any more). Then the pole slipped, Die- 
ter fell. and the whole pyramid of Wallen- 
das came apart in mid-air, some clinging 
to the wire, others plunging to the con- 
crete floor. Dieter and another man died 
there; Karl's adopted son Mario was par- 
alyzed from the waist down 

Karl Wallenda, the patriarch. would 
nol give up. “It is our pride.” he said. “I 





| walk, and so he would. There were 200 


feel better if | go up again. Down here on 
the ground I break all to pieces.” Some 
of his partners were less determined. “I'm 
scared silly every time I go on,” said Gun- 
ther Wallenda, a nephew. Karl’s second 
wife Helen. who once performed in the 
act, refused even to watch it any longer 
“I always sit in a back room and pray,” 
she said. Wallenda was adamant. “The 
rest of life,” he said, “is just time to fill in 
between doing the act.” 

“The wind is my worst enemy.” 
Wallenda once said of his outdoor per- 
formances. Last week, as he prepared to 
walk a wire strung 300 ft. between two 
beachfront hotels in San Juan, P.R., he 
was warned that the winds blowing in 
off the sea were tricky. There was a 
steady breeze of 12 m.p.h., but with gusts 
up to 23 m._p.h 

“Don't worry about it,” said Karl as 





he checked the wire at the tenth-floor win- | 


dow. some 100 ft. above the sidewalk 
“The wind is stronger on the street than 
up here.” 


K arl Wallenda was 73 by now, but still 
strong. hard-muscled, his eyes a 
bright blue. his gray hair tufted around 
his ears. He had said he would make the 


people watching. Among them was his 
granddaughter Rietta, 17, the only rela- 
tive then performing in his act 

Wallenda had no sooner started than 
a gust of wind made the cable vibrate 
Wallenda stopped, steadied himself. A 
hush fell over the crowd 

He started again, crossed a little more 
than halfway. The cable began to sway 





Wallenda leaned forward to keep his bal- 


ance. One young member of his troupe, | 


waiting on the roof at the far end of the 
wire, warned him to crouch down for bet- 
ter balance 

“Sit down, Poppy, sit down!” the youth 
cried 

Wallenda started to crouch. A gust of 
wind suddenly jarred him. Then, as the 
horrified crowd watched, he started to fall, 
very slowly at first. He reached out for 
the cable with one hand, but he was still 
holding the balancing bar and could not 
get a grip on the cable. Down he went, 
still holding onto the pole. Ten stories be- 
low, he landed on the roof of a taxi and 
bounced off onto the sidewalk. At the hos- 
pital, he was pronounced dead of mas- 
sive internal injuries 

Five hours later, two of the old man’s 
protégés joined Rietta Wallenda in doing 
the high-wire act under the big top in San 
Juan. The crowd gave her a standing ova- 
tion. She bowed and smiled. Tears 
streamed down her cheeks = 


Karl Wallenda crouches in wind; tries to grip ‘ 
the cable; falls past the cable; hurtles toward 
ground, still clutching balancing pole 
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Crime and Punishment 


Conditions got so bad in the over- 
crowded county jail in El Paso, Texas. 
that US. District Court Judge William 
Sessions decided a year ago to order im- 
provements. Little happened. A $17 mil- 
lion bond issue for a new jail was pro- 
posed; the voters turned it 
down. Then there was an at- 
tempt to rebuild part of the old 
jail, but that petered out amid 
charges that Sheriff Mike Sul- 
livan was using construction 
workers to make improve- 
ments on his own home. This 
month, finding the jail still 
overcrowded, Judge Sessions 
declared Sheriff Sullivan and 
five other county officials in 
contempt. Instead of jailing 
them, however. he suspended 
their sentences on the condi- 
tion that the population of the 
prison be held to no more than 
500 between now and Sept. | 

In such circumstances, a 
way can sometimes be found, 
The officials got the down- 
town Plaza Motor Hotel to 
a = orent nine of its ninth- 

== floor rooms for the use 
of 18 prisoners—most 
of whom were guilty 
only of misdemeanors. 
J Cost: $22.50 per prisoner 
per day. The county paid 
$17°a day per room, plus 
$5.50 for meals for each of 
the inmates. While only one 
of the 254-room hotel's reg- 
ular customers complained 
about the situation, an insur- 
ance company threatened to 
cancel the hotel's policy, What 
to do? The authorities simply released 25 
prisoners on personal bonds 

Still to be settled are those charges 
against the sheriff for misusing the 
construction workers. He ordered them, 
it is alleged, to build a cage for turtles in 
his fishpond 


Help! 

People often complain that it takes 
the police too long to answer calls for help. 
Last week, however, the Justice Depart- 
ment released a report suggesting that vic- 
tims of crime may be just as responsible 
for such delays. The study, conducted by 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration in Kansas City, Mo., showed that 
for 1,000 victims of major felonies, it took 
a median time of 6 min. 17 sec. to call 
the police. Many victims were said to have 
telephoned other people. investigated the 





































crime scene themselves or called a pri- 
vate security guard before summoning po- 
lice. The survey also cited “hesitancy to 
take personal responsibility and indeci- 
sion concerning the need for police as- 
sistance.” Once the police were called, it 
took an average of only 2 min. 50 sec. for 
a car to be dispatched, and 5 min. 34 sec 
for it to arrive at the scene. If crimes were 
reported in | min. instead of 5 min., the 
L.E.A.A. study added, in one of those sta- 
tistical computations that always inspire 
wonder, the probability of an arrest would 
increase by up to 15%. 


Unflagging Religion 

Should the death of Jesus Christ on 
Good Friday be an occasion for Amer- 
icans to lower their flags as a gesture of 
patriotic mourning? Few would say so, 
but New Hampshire’s archconservative 
Governor Meldrim Thomson Jr. thinks 
otherwise. Last week, as he has in two pre- 
vious Holy Weeks. Thomson ordered all 
flags on public buildings lowered as a sign 
of recognition that “the moral grandeur 
and strength of Christianity lis] the bul- 
wark against the forces of destructive 
ideologies.” 

This time five clergymen, backed by 
the New Hampshire American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, decided it was time to call 
a halt. They sued Thomson on the grounds 
that his edict was unconstitutional, and 
U.S. District Judge Walter Jay Skinner 
agreed. Thomson could lower the flags. 
Skinner ruled, only if he proclaimed a sec- 
ular reason for doing so. Next day, how- 
ever, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit threw out Skinner's injunc- 
tion. “A great victory.” said Thomson, as 
he ordered all official flags—there are 
about 100 in the state—to half-staff. 
Thomson said he would personally haul 
down the flag at the State House 

On Good Friday morning, all of the 
flags were indeed lowered, but the A.C.L.U. 











| Governor, attorney general and comptrol- 





the Supreme Court voted 5 to 4 that 
Thomson should cease and desist. Up 
went the flags. Thomson then issued a 
“nonreligious” decree asking that the flags 
be lowered because of the “historical 
impact on Western civilization of the life 
and teachings of Jesus Christ.” He sent 
his lawyers back to Judge Skinner to see 
if that would be legal. but before Judge | 
Skinner could rule, the sun set on Thom- | 
son's maneuverings 





Aid for the Needy 


The state of Maryland has long be- 
lieved $25,000 a year in salary was plen- 
ty for its Governors (before 1967, they got 
only $15,000). Though the Lieutenant 


ler have all been getting $44,856, the state 
seemed to feel that the Governor would 
somehow be demeaned if he got a sim- 
ilar stipend. 

The last two Governors. Spiro T 
Agnew and Marvin Mandel, both sup- 
plemented their incomes by taking pay- 
ments from friends. Mandel even received 
payment in the form of clothing, jew- 
elry and plane tickets. Both officials lost 
their jobs when the law caught up with 
the methods they used 

Now the state legislature has finally 
decided to rectify matters. It has voted 
a 140% increase in the Governor's pay. 
to a salary of $60,000 a year. That should 
enable, future occupants of the Maryland 
Governor's mansion to provide their own 
suits. 








What’s in a Name? Lots 


Names change with changing events. 
and so, over the years, a good many 
Americans have given their children such 
striking and fanciful sobriquets as In- 
dependence Jones, Liberty Smith and 
Prohibition Anderson. Last week Judy 
McCartney, from Phoenix, Ariz., arrived 
in Washington to lobby in support of 
her favorite political cause. and with her 
she brought her daughter, a cherubic in- 
fant named Equal Rights Amendment 


pursued the issue to Washington, where | McCartney 
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Swooping on a skateboard, skim- 
ming on a surfboard, soaring down 


powder on skis: these are the sensa- fj 


tions that compare to the thrill of 
driving the lean, quick, responsive 
Midget. 

The MG Midget is a real, live, 
fully-equipped sports car. It has 
quick, precise rack and pinion steer- 
ing, short-throw four-speed stick, a 
lively 1500cc engine, race-bred sus- 
pension and fade-resistant front disc 
brakes. It has the clean lines and 
convertible top that are the hallmark 
of sports cars in the classic tradition. 

Plus the MG Midget gives you 
the extra value of the lowest price of 


~= 


MG Midget. 


aad 






any authentic sports car in America, 
and very low running costs, too. The 
EPA estimates the Midget gets 34 
MPG on the highway and 23 in the 
city. Naturally, these figures are esti- 
mates and the actual mileage you get 
may vary depending on how and 
where you drive, the car’s condition, 
how the car is equipped, and may be 
lower in California. 

Drive the MG Midget soon, and 
learn how much fun not very much 
money can buy. For your nearest 
dealer call toll-free: (800) 447-4700, 
or, in Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 

British Leyland Motors Inc., Leonia, 
New Jersey 07605. 


Heavy on the fun. 


Light on the budget. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


World 


Hard Choices for Israel 


After the chill in Washington and bloodshed in Lebanon, what now? 


or the first time since Egyptian 
President Anwar Sadat’s peace ini- 
tiative began four months ago, no- 
body—in Cairo, Jerusalem, Wash- 
ington or anywhere else—had_ the 
slightest idea what was going to happen 
next 
When Israeli Premier Menachem Be- 
gin returned to Jerusalem at week’s end 
following his grim mission to Washington, 
he found a nation that was visibly more 
troubled than the one he had left four days 
earlier. Israelis were despondent and ner- 
vous at the failure of the Begin-Carter 
talks, and uncertain what effect their Pre- 
mier’s intransigence might have had on 
the longstanding special relationship be- 
tween their country and the US 
At the same time, the Israelis were 
having second thoughts about the wisdom 
of their invasion of southern Lebanon. In 
the beginning, they had cheered their gov- 
ernment’s decision to strike back against 
the Palestinian guerrillas and chase them 
to their northern sanctuaries. But by mid- 
week, as United Nations peace-keeping 
forces began to arrive, it was clear that 
the Israeli incursion, while killing more 
than 2,000 Arab civilians, had not dam- 
aged the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion's ability to wage guerrilla war 
Thus, as Begin returned home, Israe- 
lis were faced with several hard choices 
These included whether and how to try 
to resume the stalled peace negotiations 
with Egypt, how to deal with what prom- 


ised to be a redoubled threat against them 
from the Palestinian guerrillas, whether 
to reconsider their stand against yielding 
any of the occupied West Bank, and how 
to improve their testy relations with 
Washington. Probably the touchiest ques- 
tion of all was whether these decisions 
should continue to be entrusted to the 
nine-month-old Begin government 

On his return, Israel's Premier was 
in a defensive mood. At a press confer- 
ence, he said that what were mere “prob- 
lems of policy” to other countries were 
“problems of life, of existence” to Israel 
Then he added cryptically, “1 will put our 
house in order.” As it happened, many Is- 
raelis were calling for new directions, and 
among them was Begin’s own Defense 
Minister, Ezer Weizman 


On the very day of Begin’s return, two 


Israeli newspapers published interviews 


with Weizman calling for a “national 





peace government” to replace the present 
coalition headed by Begin. Though Weiz- 
man went to some effort to deny it, the 
maneuver appeared to be the opening 
round in a serious challenge by the pop- 
ular former fighter pilot to Begin’s lead- 
ership. A broad coalition government was 
needed, Weizman told the newspaper 
Ma ariv, because “we are at the height of 
a confrontation with the US. such as Is- 
rael has never experienced before.” But, 
lest anybody think he was Washington's 
candidate for Premier, Weizman empha- 
sized to TIME that he. like Begin. disagrees 


French soldiers after their arrival in Beirut 


with the U.S. position on the West Bank 
‘If anybody thinks we are going to with 
draw from the West Bank,” declared 
Weizman, “they are wrong.” 

By this time, rumors were circulating 
in Jerusalem that the U.S. was trying to 
bring about Begin’s fall. Begin responded 
curtly: “The Premier of Israel is elected 
by the people of Israel, not by the Pres- 
ident of the U.S.” Washington, mindful 
of the fact that nothing could reinforce Be- 
gin’s position more effectively than for the 
Carter Administration to appear to be try- 
ing to sandbag him, quickly denied that 
it had written Begin off. Even some of Be- 
gin’s political opponents were cauuioning 





As the haz: smoke of battle fills the 
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sky, Israelis 


against any expectations of instant chang- 
es. Said Labor Party Leader Shimon 
Peres: “There may be swift and dramatic 
developments in the coming weeks, but 
this move by Weizman is too early and 
too impulsive.” Besides. said Peres, * the 
Labor Party will not join a government 
headed by Begin.’ 

Rarely has the Israeli national mood 
undergone such a series of dizzying and 
unnerving changes as in the past four 
months 
the Sadat visit to Jerusalem to disap 
pointment when he broke off the peace 
talks in January. from rage over the 
P.L.O. raid on Israel three weeks ago to 
a national rejoicing when Israeli forces 
invaded Lebanon a few days later. With 
the fighting, the mood turned ugly and 
disheartened, as if the whole nation were 
embracing Begin’s three-eyes-for-an-eye 
formula for retaliation. On at least one 
occasion. Israelis, driving past stone- 
throwing Arab demonstrators in Gaza 
fired into crowds, and there were con- 
firmed reports of a campaign of repres- 
sion by army units on the West Bank to 
keep the Palestinian population in line 
(see box) 


Yet there was also a prevailing sense 


conduct a mop-up operation in Lebanese village 


from euphoria at the time of 








of national doubt. Only 16 Is 
raeli soldiers had been killed 
and 42 wounded in the fight 
ing in Lebanon, as compared 
with an estimated 200 Pales- 
tinian commandos killed and 
another 200 wounded. But Is- 
raclis gradually realized that 
more than 2,000 Arab civil- | 
ians had been killed and 265.- | 
000 had been turned into ref- 
ugees fleeing to the north. In 
the coastal city of Sidon alone 
there were 100,000 of them 

packed into schools, a 
mosque, empty buildings and 
pathetic rows of tents. In Bei 
rut, hundreds of luxury apart- 












ments that had stood dark | 

and vacant since the civil war | x 

were filled with refugees 
The P.L.O. was obviously & 


[UN] United Nations troops | 
israeli headquarters 
4 Palestinian camps | 
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still intact: an unprecedented 
rockets and artllery 
non northern Israel early last 





shower of shells 


rained dow 
week mostly from new guerrilla positions 
on the north bank of the Litani River 

By the time the Israelis declared their 
unilateral cease-fire, on the seventh day 
of the mini-war in Lebanon. many Israe- 
li commanders were ready to admit that 
the operation had much and 
achieved too little. Said one ranking of- 
ficer: “We could have launched a frog- 
man raid at Damur or at Rashidieh and 
achieved the same goals—but more quick 
ly, cheaply and with less bad publicity 

Early last week. the Security Council 
voted to establish the United Nations In- 
terim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL). Less 
than 72 hours later the first detachment 
of 50 Iranian troops crossed the border 
from Israel into Lebanon, followed by a 
contingent of French soldiers that arrived 
in Beirut. Soon after the U.N. vote, Sec- 
retary-General Kurt Waldheim had ac 
cepted the offers of six nations— Norway 
Sweden. Nepal and Senegal. in addition 
to France and Iran—that had volunteered 
troops. Before long, about 700 of the 


cost loo 


Arab refugees from Israeli bombing in tents at a hastily built camp in vicinity of Tyre 


planned force of 3.000 men had reached 
southern Lebanon. an area already 
swarming uneasily with Palestinians 
Lebanese leftists and rightists, Syrians 
Iraqis and Israelis 

Assuming that the Israelis will soon 
withdraw and that Palestinian terrorism 
will not break out again immediately 
most experts expected a respite in what 
some believe has been the beginning of 
open, if sporadic. war between the Israe 
lis and Palestinians. In Israel, Menachem 
Begin faces a difficult period as he pre- 
pares to defend himself against the foun- 
dering of the peace talks. the deterioration 
of the vital American connection, and the 
stirrings of opposition to his regime. U.S 
officials. almost desperate about their in 
ability to deal with him, are trying hard 
to conceal their hope that Begin's col 
leagues will conspire to budge the Pre 
mier in a way that Jimmy Carter has been 
unable to do 

In Cairo, Anwar Sadat at first re- 
mained silent. though he scheduled a 
meeting of his National Security Council 
at the weekend. In the meantime. the 


: Villagers with white flags talking to Israelis 
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semi-official al Ahram observed: “What 
| is important now is not the emergence of 
a gloomy climate over the Washington 
talks but rather the development of a firm 
and committed American position,” 


about the current split in the Arab world 
is Saudi Arabia, which is fearful that an- 
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Wounded Arab civilians in Lebanese refugee camp a few days before fighting ended 
A three-eyes-for-an-eye policy, carried out with U.S.-supplied arms. 





Among the countries most concerned 


West Bank Crackdown 


peers Israelis have long made assertions about the benev- 
olence of their rule over the occupied territories. But 
those claims have been often disputed by the Arabs, par- 
ticularly the nearly 700,000 Palestinians on the Jordan Riv- 
er’s West Bank. During the Israeli plunge into Lebanon, 
complaints from West Bank Arabs about rough treatment at 
Israeli hands reached a crescendo, as units of the 2,200-mem- 
ber Israeli garrison there carried out arrests and other mea- 
sures apparently intended to discourage any unrest. There 
were a few demonstrations, to be sure, but the Israeli crack- 
down was indiscriminate. Said a Western diplomat in Jeru- 
salem: “There is a widespread feeling that we haven't seen 
this kind of repression here for years, if ever.” 

Perhaps the worst incident occurred at Beit Jala (pop. 
8,200), five miles south of Jerusalem. One day last week, res- 
idents reported, about 50 Israeli troops rolled up in trucks 
and surrounded a school. Headmaster Louis Rabbo com- 
plained that he was “shoved rudely” by the soldiers when 
he tried to protest. The troops ordered the pupils, all in 
their early teens, to close their windows, then hurled beer- 
can-size canisters of U.S.-made CS antiriot gas into the 
packed classrooms. One student, Mohammed Azzeh, 13, was 
studying Arab literature in a second-floor classroom when 
a soldier appeared, ordered the windows shut and added, 
“Don’t be afraid.” Two CS canisters then went off. The stu- 
dents in second-floor classes were so frightened that they 
leaped 18 ft. to the rocky ground below. Ten, including Az- 
zeh, were hospitalized with fractures; several, according to 
the head of the local hospital, will have lifelong limps. 
Though military authorities at first denied the incident, it 
was confirmed to TIME Jerusalem Bureau Chief Donald Neff 
by a score of local residents. Two days after the event, 
reports Neff, one classroom still bore the stench of gas. 





other Arab-Israeli war might break out 
before the Arabs are ready for it. Since 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, many 
Arab leaders have concluded that the Sa- 
dat peace initiative has been wrecked and 
that another Middle East war has become 
inevitable. The Saudis are particularly | 
concerned because they believe that with 





their advanced weaponry, they will be a 


achieve a settlement 


US. has promised them 


| pied territories and maintain military su- 


to put its house in order. 


At nearby Beit Sahur, where the local mayor said a sim- 
ilar assault occurred, the schoolchildren were luckier; their 
school had no second floor, so no students were injured as 
they tried to escape the gas fumes. A few miles away at all- 
Palestinian Bethlehem University, where a handful of stu- 
dents were protesting the Lebanon invasion by throwing 
stones over the wall to the street beyond, Israeli troops hurled 
gas canisters into the buildings. Of 150 students present, 26 
were rounded up arbitrarily and fined $500 apiece. 

There were reports that soldiers harassed Palestinians 
in at least five villages near Ramallah, a large Arab town 
(pop. 20,000) north of Jerusalem. The troops would move 
into a village after dark and round up all males above the 
age of 13, then force them to stand in the street or do ex- 
ercises for hours at a time. On at least one occasion, a group 
of 100 men were taken to the local military headquarters to 
pick weeds for most of the night. “If we didn’t move fast 
enough,” reported a 17-year-old student from Bir Zeit Col- 
lege, “they beat us with their fists and sticks. One soldier 
told me, ‘Your hair is too long.’ I said, “Why do you say 
that? Don’t Jews have long hair?’ He said, ‘We do, but you 
shouldn’t because you are not human beings.’ The argu- 
ment ended, said the student, when two soldiers clipped off 
his hair with a pair of lawn shears. Several other students 
were given the same treatment. 

At 1 a.m. on Thursday, seven Israeli troops and plain- 
clothes officers entered the home of Raymonde Taweel, 36, 
wife of a Palestinian banker and herself an author and jour- 
nalist who had been held under house arrest for four months 
in 1976. They seized her passport, photographs and a P.L.O. 
flag and took her to prison. The charge: “Terrorist activ- 
ities and creating public disturbances.” 

The severity of the Israelis could only further increase 
tensions in the area. “There were no demonstrations in Beit 
Jala,” declared Mayor Daoud Bisbara after the gas attack 
on the local school. “The Israelis behaved like barbarians.” 
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*| likely Israeli target in any future war. This 
«| is why they have been eager for Sadat to 
S and why they are 
so anxious to receive the F-15 fighters the 


In their own calculations, the Israelis 
must also consider whether to try to sal- 
vage the peace initiative while they have 
a man as unusual as Sadat to deal with. Je- 
rusalem could continue with the obdurate 
Begin policy: make no real concessions, 

| establish more settlements in the occu- 


periority indefinitely and at any cost. Or 
the Israelis could make the concessions 
that Sadat is seeking in order to achieve 
a declaration of principles with Egypt, 
sign a first-stage peace agreement and | 
work toward ultimate settlements with 
the other Arab combatants. This could re- 
sult in a reduction of Israel’s own secu- 
rity position in the West Bank and make 
the country somewhat more vulnerable 
than it is at present, but it could also lead 
Israel to permanent peace and a new re- 
lationship with its neighbors, particularly 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. Washington, for 
one, is convinced that this is Israel's only 
course, that it must make concessions now 
if it is ever to be able, in Begin’s phrase, 








ISRAEI 


Weizman: “Condemned to Fight” 


A onetime Spitfire pilot's political second coming 


sraeli Defense Chief Ezer Weizman, the 

Cabinet minister who greeted his 
returning boss Menachem Begin in Je- 
rusalem with a widely publicized call for 
the formation of a “national peace gov- 
ernment,” has a well-deserved reputation 
for speaking his mind. So much so that 
when he was chief of operations for the Is- 
raeli forces in the late 1960s, he was told 
by Moshe Dayan, then Defense Minister, 
that he would never become chief of staff. 
“Too rash, naughty, and always shooting 
from the hip.” said Dayan 

The tall, handsome onetime fighter 
pilot is still firing away, but he seems to 
be surviving. Not only does Weizman, 53, 
now have Dayan’s old job at the Israeli de- 
fense ministry in Tel Aviv, he has also 
long been considered a leading contender 
for Begin’s job—which, of course, he says 
he does not seek, “I'm very happy in what 
I'm doing.” he told TIME last week, “and 
I can enjoy it for many years.” 

Quick reactions and boundless self- 
confidence are Weizman hallmarks. In 
the planning for the Israeli charge into 
Lebanon, it was Weizman's idea to cre- 
ate only a limited “security belt” close to 
Israel's border, and it was his idea later 
on in the operation to continue the plunge 
almost all the way to the Litani River, 
after it became clear that the Palestinians 
were pulling up a hard fight and trouble 
was coming from the U.N. In the middle 
of the operation, Weizman explains with 
his characteristically dry understatement, 
“the rules had changed.” 

In the inbred world of Israel's lead- 
ership, Weizman occupies a special po- 
sition. His uncle Chaim Weizmann was 
Israel's first President (young Ezer 
dropped the second n in his last name in 
an early assertion of his independence) 
His wife Re’uma is the sister of Foreign 
Minister Dayan’s first wife. And in Is- 
rael’s Likud coalition government, he 
stands as something of a kingmaker: it 
was Weizman, the second ranking mem- 
ber in Begin’s Herut Party, who ran the 
campaign that gave Begin his upset vic- 
tory in last May’s elections 

Among Israelis, Weizman has long 
had a kind of Steve Canyonesque repu- 
tation. He flew reconnaissance missions 
for the British in Egypt and India during 
World War II, helped build Israel's fledg- 
ling air force after independence came in 
1948 and was named commander ten 
years later. When he left the air force in 
1966 to become chief of operations, he 
said goodbye by buzzing all the Israeli air- 
bases in his personal plane, a vintage Spit- 
fire with a red propeller 

Politically, Weizman is in the midst 
of what amounts to a second coming. In 
the late 1960s he quit soldiering to take a 
post in Golda Meir’s government as Min- 
ister of Transport, but soon left to go into 
the shipping and electronics business. Af- 
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ter a few months of unwonted silence in 
his new job as Defense Minister, Weiz- 
man began falling into his old hip-shoot- 
ing ways. When he was asked, during the 
first delicate days of talks with Egypt, 
about reports of new Israeli setthements 
in the Sinai, he answered: “What do you 
want? Lam only responsible for Israel’s se- 
curity, not its sanity.” Early in March. 
when he was in Washington negotiating 
yet another big Israeli request for U.S 
arms ($13.5 billion worth over the next 
nine years), he got into a widely reported 
transoceanic squabble with his boss; he 
told Begin that he would resign if Ag- 
riculture Minister Ariel Sharon was al- 
lowed to proceed with work on some new 
settlements on the West Bank against his 
own orders. Begin agreed to stop the work, 





T 





ply trying to help Begin “navigate the ship 


of state in rather stormy weather.” 


The Lebanon strike reflected a Weiz- 
man maxim. “Israel,” he has remarked, 
“is condemned to fight from time to time 
She has to plan her wars more carefully 


| than any other country and achieve all 


her targets in a very short time.” In closed 
meetings, he has added that “Israel un- 
der Begin’s rule and myself at the defense 
desk will not absorb the first strike but 
will take the pre-emptive strike.” 
Weizman believes Israel's well-adver- 
tised readiness to strike first and hard 


when it felt threatened was “among many 
| secret motives” for Anwar Sadat’s No- 


vember visit to Jerusalem. Weizman and 
Sadat have similar family tragedies: Sa- 
dat’s brother Atef was killed in the 1973 
October War: and Weizman’s son Shaul, 
now 26, a former paratrooper, suffered 
head injuries from a sniper’s bullet while 
stationed in one of the Bar-Lev fortresses 
in 1970 

Weizman believes that Israel cannot 


Defense Minister Ezer Weizman, surrounded by troops, on tour of southern Lebanon 





“Tam only responsible for Israel's security, not its sanity.” 


but later grumbled to some aides that the 
many warriors in his Cabinet (Weizman, 
Sharon, Dayan and Deputy Premier Yig- 


not know how to take orders—only how 
to give them.” 


eizman and Begin had clashed be- 

fore. In 1972, only three years after 
joining the Herut Party, Weizman chal- 
lenged Begin for the leadership. He lost, 
but Begin has never forgotten the attempt 
to unseat him. “I respect him,” Weizman 
wrote of Begin in his 1975 memoirs, On 
Eagles’ Wings. “But we are poles apart 
in our characters, our viewpoints and our 
personal traits. There was the friction you 
get between men who lack a ‘chemical af- 
finity. “ Today he puts his relationship 
with Begin a little differently. He is sim- 


survive forever in a war situation with its 
neighbors. In the past he has expressed 


| dismay at the stalling of the peace mo- 
ael Yadin are all decorated generals) “do | 


mentum, and he and other top Israelis 
may be beginning to have doubts on that 
score about the wisdom of the Lebanon in- 
vasion, A top Israeli official told TIME 
last week: “Like generals before him, 
Weizman has learned that you can know 
how to start a war, bul you never know 
how it will end.” 

Before the latest explosions in the 
Middle East, Weizman told a friend that, 
following Begin’s talks with Carter, “we 
will know if the peace negotiations are 
alive, or whether we go for another war 
You know my hopes. You have to wish 
me luck.” Even more luck will be needed 
now, given the storm clouds that the Leb- | 
anese operation has raised 5) 
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FRANCE 





World 


Springtime for Giscard 


After the election, a call for cohabitation with the left 


M oments after the news flashed across 
the country that the left had suffered 
a crushing defeat in France’s parliamen- 
tary elections, an eerie calm seemed to set- 
tle upon the country 
the most turbulent, strident and bitterly 
contested elections in France’s modern 
history had come to a close. Some doom- 
sayers had predicted that there would be 
demonstrations by embittered leftist 
workers. But apart from a brief, lively 
election-night march by a few dozen cen- 
ter-right celebrators, observers on the 
Champs-Elysées noted only the formation 
of a patient queue, intent upon nothing 
more momentous than buying tickets to 
Rencontres du Troisiéme Type (Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind) at a movie 
house. The morning after the elections, 
when, according to some dark prophecies, 
plans for crippling mass strikes would be 
hatched, the French quietly went back to 
work. Indeed, leaders of France’s major 
trade unions, including the Communist- 
dominated C.G.T. (General Confedera- 
tion of Labor), showed much more inter- 
est in conferring with President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing than in demonstrating 
against his government 

The French appeared to accept fully 
that “nothing has changed, yet nothing 
will remain the same,” as Political Sci- 
entist Jean Charlot described the situa- 
tion last week. Although the center-right 
coalition won an unexpected 91-seat ma- 
jority in the 491-member National As- 
sembly (291, v. 200), the balance of forc- 
es between the center-right and the left 
did not shift dramatically. Yet the Social- 
ist-Communist alliance that had almost 
wrested the presidency from Giscard in 


Mercifully, one of 


1974 and made stunning gains in the lo- 
cal elections in 1976 and 1977 now lay in 
ruins. The left's Common Program, call- 
ing for inflationary spending for social | 
benefits and widespread nationalization | 
of French industry, was headed for the | 
rubbish bin of history 

At the same time, Paris Mayor 
Jacques Chirac, 45, the ambitious leader | 
of the Gaullist Party, ceased to be the 
dominant influence within the center- 
right coalition. Indeed, one of the elec- 
tion’s surprises was that the Union pour 
la Démocratie Francaise, a loose group of 
parties supporting Giscard, had polled a 
remarkable 6 million votes, only 1.1% less 
than Chirac’s party, thereby breaking the 
Gaullists’ five-year stranglehold on the 
National Assembly. As a result, Giscard, 
51, emerged as both the master of present- 
day French politics and the architect of 
the nation’s future—at least until his pres- 
idential term expires in 1981. Aptly sum- 
ming up the situation, Paris’ left-of-cen- 
ter newspaper Le Quotidien de Paris 
headlined GISCARD’S SECOND SPRING 


he elections gave Giscard both a pop- 

ular mandate and the political means 
to pursue his oft-repeated determination 
to “modernize French political life.” This 
meant that the President intended to sub- 
stitute a political consensus for the left- 
right polarization that has characterized 
French history. But ever since his 1974 
election, Giscard has been thwarted. On 
the one hand, a strong Gaullist contin- 
gent rejected his proposals for reform; on 
the other, the leftist opposition consistent- 
ly refused Giscard’s overtures, in the hope 
of gaining power itself. 
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Ahappy Valéry Giscard d'Estaing 


Afier his big win, an opening to the lefi. 


Despite his victory, Giscard was 
aware that the election results could be 
read as a warning as well as a mandate 
The popular vote in the runoff dramatical- 
ly illustrated this: 14.8 million voted for 
Giscard’s center-right, 13.9 million for the 
other side. Accordingly, in an arresting, 
postelection appearance on nationwide 
television last week, Giscard made his 
first conciliatory move toward the left 
Looking relaxed and confident, he ex- 
tended an open hand. “I am addressing 
myself to those who voted for the opposi- 
tion; it was your right. But you should 
know that for the President of the repub- 
lic, those who voted Socialist or Commu- 
nist are as French as anyone else—equal 
members of a national community.” De- 





Exultant rightists march down the Champs-Elysées celebrating ' their victory Premier Barre surrounded by newsmen after election triumph 
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After one of France's most strident elections, a w; illingness to accept that “nothing has s changed, nothing will remain the same.” 
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THE NEW MONTE CARLO. 
YOUR OWN PERSONAL "DRIVER'S SUITE: 





ome in, sit down, relax. 
Feel the fabric, grip 
| the wheel, enjoy the view. 

Already your senses are 
saying: This is different, this is 
special, this is me. 

This is The New Monte 
Carlo, a thoroughly contemporary, 
distinctively sculptured personal 
luxury car from Chevrolet. 

Your own finely furnished 
“Driver's Suite!’ 

Come in, sit down, relax. 





A Room with a View. 


ou'll sit on broad full-foam 
seats, molded for comfort 
and covered in tasteful 

isch in your choice of five colors. 

The floor is thickly carpeted, 
not just where you can see it but 
even under the seat. 

Overhead, Monte Carlo’s 
acoustical “ceiling” helps to keep 
things hushed. 

Tall side windows let in plenty 
of light and give you a panoramic 
view of the passing landscape, 
while dual mode ventilation brings 
in a steady flow of new air, even 
at low speeds. 

There are pull straps on the 
doors, handsome dual pods to 
house the instruments and controls, 
a smart delta-spoke steering wheel 
covered in soft vinyl. 

The glove box is lighted, 
of course. 

As is the ashtray. 





A Room with Some Room. 


Va] hen we sat down to design 
IW) this trim, new-size 
automobile, we devoted a 
great deal of attention to room 
and comfort. With these rather 
surprising results: 

1. There is more leg room in 

The New Monte Carlo 
than last year. 





2. There is more head room. 
3, There is more hip room 
in the rear. 
4, The back seat is easier to get 
into and out of than before. 
5. There is more usable room 
in the trunk than last year. 
Expanded space. It’s one of many 
major improvements you'll enjoy 
in The New Monte Carlo. 


Don't Just Sit There. 


| lome in, sit down, relax. 
| Put on the belt, turn 

=) on the engine, take off 
down the road. 





Get the feel of this beautifully 
engineered car in motion, over 
bumps, up hills, through curves. 

Smile. 

Enjoy yourself. 

You've got front and rear 
stabilizer bars beneath you, 
teaming with steel-belted radial- 
ply tires to provide that nice 
firm feeling on the road. 

You've got Monte Carlo’s 
road-tuned suspension, with big 
coil springs at all four wheels, 
helping to smooth out the rough 
spots. And 14 rubber body mounts 
to soak up sound and vibration. 

Reduced overhang and a 
shorter turning diameter than 
last year’s Monte Carlo give the 
car new agility in city traffic, 
cramped quarters and parking. 

Think of all the miles you 
drive each year. 

Think how enjoyable they'd 
be in Monte Carlo. 


Read No More. 


le would have hoped that 
| by now you'd have set 

1 this magazine aside and 
slipped off to see your Chevrolet 
dealer. 

Do it soon. 

Experiencing The New 
Monte Carlo firsthand is a pleasure 
you really shouldn't put off. 

And a pleasure you richly 
deserve. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


16 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. '77 
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Instead of using stronger tobacco, 
Viceroy uses more tobacco and a lower 
‘tar’ blend than Winston or Marlboro. 









The result is a mild, fully packed 
cigarette with an extra satisfying taste. 
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ploring the “excessive division of the 
country.” he pledged to bring leftists “on 
the sidelines” into active participation in 
the government. In a Gallic turn of phrase 
that may prove historic, Giscard declared 
“It is time to achieve what I might call 
reasonable cohabitation.” 


N° day Giscard took steps to bring 
some strange bedfellows into the 
Elysée Palace. He issued invitations to 
Communist Party Chief Georges Mar- 
chais and Socialist Leader Francois Mit- 
terrand—top leftists who have not been 
inside the presidential palace since Gis- 
card's election. They both agreed to come 
for consultations. as did Left Radical 
President Robert Fabre. Leading the rush 
to the Elysée were the heads of some of 
France's biggest trade unions. who had 
also been invited. They included André 
Bergeron of the 850,000-member Force 
Ouvriére and Edmond Maire, chief of the 
Socialist-leaning C.F.D.T., the 805,000- 
member Democratic Labor Confedera- 
tion. This week Georges Séguy, the pow- 
erful boss of the 2.4 million-member 
C.G.T., ts scheduled to make an unprec- 
edented visit to Giscard 

There was speculation about whom 
Giscard would name Premier when the 
National Assembly reopens April 3. Ear- 
ly on. the rumors favored Health Minister 
Simone Veil, who the polls say is France's 
most popular political figure, and two 
prominent Gaullists, ex-Premier Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas and Justice Minister 
Alain Peyrefitte. By midweek, however, 
Elysée sources were confidently predict- 
ing that Giscard would reappoint Ray- 
mond Barre. After all, it was no coinci- 
dence that the three goals of Giscard’s 
new administrauon—economic recovery, 
social justice and bureaucratic reform 

were spelled out in the presidential ad- 

dress in exactly the same terms as in 
Barre’s own campaign platform. In addi- 
tion, Giscard had stressed the soundness 
of the economic policy devised and car- 
ried out by Barre in the past year and a 
half. To appeal to the left, Giscard was 
also expected to name some nonpolitical, 
left-leaning figures to his new Cabinet 

The President's tentative “opening to 
the left” inevitably displeased Chirac, 
whose indefatigable, tub-thumping anti- 
Communist campaign had contributed 
mightily to the center-right coalition’s vic- 
tory in the election. He quickly claimed 
that his party’s “essential role” in the 
campaign had now given the Gaullists “le- 
gilimate means” to carry out their plat- 
form, which stresses law and order and 
faster economic growth. Not to be out- 
done by Giscard’s promises of social 
change. Chirac. who plans to run for the 
presidency when Giscard’s term expires, 
asserted that France needs “profound re- 
forms, not superficial mini-reforms.” He 
added: “The government will have to fol- 
low a bolder economic and social policy 
if it wants to win our votes.” 

Meanwhile. leftist leaders were con- 
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Communist Boss Marchais at the polls 


Socialist Chief Mitterrand after voting 
On the left, an alliance in ruins 





ducting a bitter post-mortem. Mitterrand 
blamed the left's defeat on the Commu- 
nists, who “did not hesitate to add their 
unceasing and violent attacks [against the 
Socialists] to those of the right.” Later. in 
a closed session of his party’s executive 
committee, he declared: “We did not ob- 
lain as many votes as the public opinion 
polls had predicted because Georges Mar- 
chais frightened the undecided voters who 
were getting ready to cast their ballots 
for us. They asked themselves how we 
could govern with the Communists.” 

Many analysts. including some Social- 
ists, thought it was Mitterrand himself 
who had frightened undecided voters by 
his last-minute surrender to Marchais on 
the issue of how many ministries the Com- 
munists would control in the event of a 
leftist victory. In exchange for Marchais’s 
backing of Socialist candidates in the run- 
off elections March 19, Mitterrand had 
agreed to reward the Communists with 
as many as half of the Cabinet ministries 
At that time, Gaston Defferre, the Social- 
ist mayor of Marseille, issued a grave 
warning to Mitterrand: “Better to lose 
than give anything to the Communists 
Taking a contrary position, the Socialist 
Party’s left wing. which had criticized 
Mitterrand for not making more conces- 
sions to the Communists. refused last 
week to endorse a Socialist resolution con- 
demning Marchais for “helping the right 
and postponing the hour of change.” 


F their part. the Communists were 
smug about the defeat of the leftist co- 
alition. Indeed, their party's strength has 
remained stable (at about 21° of the pop- 
ular vote) for the past 20 years. Many ob- 
servers thought Marchais had deliberately 
set Out to sabotage the left’s alliance rath- 
er than risk being dominated by the So- 
Cialists in a leftist government. Still, Mar- 
chais was hardly prepared to explain what 
his behind-the-scenes strategy had been 
His brash postelection comment was, sim- 
ply, “We are more than ever convinced 
that a union of the left is necessary.” The 
party daily, L “Humanité, claimed categor- 
ically that “the Communist Party did ev- 
erything to win 

The failure of Mitterrand’s attempt to 
link his personal ambitions to the Com- 
munists now renders his political future 
highly precarious. Moreover, Mitterrand’s 
capitulation to Marchais has made a 
mockery of his much-touted ability to 
keep the Communists under control. Last 
week there was talk that the Socialist lead- 
er, now 61, might be headed for retire- 
ment. Sull, in his 32-year political career 
he has frequently exhibited a talent, rem- 
iniscent of Richard Nixon’s. for bouncing 
back from defeat. But even if Mitterrand 
should survive as his party's leader, he re- 
mains an improbable candidate for co 
habitation with the President, who dis- 
likes him. That situation, at least. seems 
beyond Giscard’s remarkable powers of 
revitalization—even in the warm. bud- 
ding days of his second spring © 
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ITALY 


World 


In Search of the Red Brigades 


The Moro kidnaping triggers a duel of nerves 


A the corner of Via Stresa and Via Fani, 
obscure street names that everyone 
in Italy knows today, a small, squat school 
bus braked slowly to a stop, and a flock 
of teen-age schoolgirls solemnly disem- 
barked. They were 14 pupils of the school 
of the Little Servants of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. all in dark sweaters over blue 
smocks and white collars. Two of them 
walked over to a flower vendor's panel 
truck near by, bought a bouquet of pink 
carnations and rejoined the group, now 
standing all ina row. They laid down their 
flowers. crossed themselves and paused 
for a moment of silence 

Before them, on the pavement under 
a budding willow tree, was an impromp- 
tu folk memorial to the five bodyguards 
who had been murdered during the 


kidnaping of Aldo Moro, leader of the rul- 


{. 








ing Christian Democratic Party and a for- 
mer Premier. The memorial is now a sym- 
bol of what the Italian press has come to 
call, among many other things, the 
“Strage di Giovedi Nero”"—the Massacre 
of Black Thursday. Several hundred bou- 
quets of flowers were piled neatly in front 
of a low cross. Pinned to the cross in a cel- 
lophane shield were five newspaper pho- 
tos of the dead. Below them was a brief 
inscription: “The neighborhood draws 
close around the families of the five as- 
sassinated policemen and the family of 
The Honorable Aldo Moro, in a commit- 
ment of human and civil solidarity.” 
Tacked to a tree near by was a lurid, half- 
torn Sunday magazine cover showing the 
bloodied, sheet-covered body of one of the 
victims. Those scenes of tribute were en- 
acted last week as Rome was virtually 


turned inside out in the hunt for Moro 
and the Red Brigades terrorists who had 
abducted him. Rome Bureau Chief Jor- 
dan Bonfante reports 


That baroque pavement memorial in 
the residential Trionfale district on the 
northwest side of Rome is all that marks 
the site of the terrorist kidnaping that has 
traumatized the country. The only real 
sign of normality was the flower vendor 
at his usual corner. Having been kept 
away from the scene by the kidnapers 
who slashed the tires of his truck before- 
hand, he was back selling flowers 


F «ee the corner from the ambush 
site, the occupants of three blue-and- 
white police cars surveyed the passing 
traffic. Two blocks away, in the opposite 
direction, uniformed border police. 
pressed into special service, manned a 
roadblock and checked every tenth car 
or so. They concentrated on large 
vehicles, whose drivers were made to 
show identification while the trunk was 
searched. Every few hundred yards more 
police, more roadblocks, more searches 
extended the tight security blanket over 
the entire Trionfale district 

‘There is nothing more we can search 
around here.” said a young mustachioed 
lieutenant, putting his drawn automatic 
pistol on safety to gesticulate more free 
ly. “It is an endurance test now—the win- 
ner will be the one who lasts the longest 
If they are hidden anywhere around here 
they are going to have to come oul soon- 
er or later.” Then, like any soldier, he 
griped that the squad scheduled to relieve 
his men for the next eight hours was late 

The inner core of the search for Moro 


and his captors covered a quadrant of 


more than 20 square miles. Working 
outward from the scene of the ambush 


Police spotcheck motorist, while Romans place flowers at impromptu memorial at scene of the kidnap murders 


Touching tributes to the “Massacre of Black Thursday,” but precious few leads in an endurance test between state and terrorists 
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police made from 2,000 to 3,000 search- 
es. building to building, concentrating on 
garages and basements. The hunters were 
organized in squads of twelve, infantry- 
style. with flanking and rear guards. 


6 are the city, at key junctions, was 
a second concentric ring of road- 
blocks manned by police and thousands 
of soldiers called in from around the coun- 
try. Some ten miles farther, the third and 
outermost ring of roadblocks was set up 
As drivers discovered to their discomfort 
police stopped cars and leveled their guns 
at them, while soldiers stood at the ready 
in the background, sometimes be- 
hind sandbags. Tens of thousands 
of vehicles have been checked 
Hundreds of suspicious youths, in 
particular, have been pulled into 
local police stations for verification 
of identity. Suspects have been de- 
tained. questioned, released. Clues 
have gone cold 

Aside from the intensive man 
hunt, the uneasy country was all 
too aware of the duel of nerves be- 
ing played out between the state 
and the terrorists in two vastly dif- 
ferent trials. The first was the legal 
trial. in a fortified barracks in Tu- 
rin, of 1S Red Brigades members 
charged with previous counts of 
kidnaping, assassination and 
armed insurrection. Though the 
trial has been repeatedly 
poned as a result of Red Brigades 
intimidation, authorities were 
more determined than ever that it 
must go on 

It was doubtful that the defen- 
dants. who have been in jail for 
more than two years, had anything 
to do with planning Moro’s kid- 
naping. But they made the most 
of it. shouting to the courtroom, 

Moro is in the hands of the pro- 

letariat, and he will be tried. Long 
live the Red Brigades!” The defen- 
dants refused to cooperate with 
their court-appointed counsel, but 
Judge Guido Barbaro rejected a re- 
quest that the prisoners be allowed 
to represent themselves. Having 
resolved the legal ruckus, the court or- 
dered the trial to resume again this week 

The other trial, presumably being 
conducted in a deep hideout somewhere 
in Rome. was the “People’s Tribunal” of 
Moro. This, according to a Red Brigades 
message that was lefl atop an automatic 
photo booth in the center of the city along 
with a picture showing Moro in captiv- 
ily, Was the terrorists’ way of dealing with 
the man whom they accused of “criminal 
counterrevolution.” Other public officials 
who have been similarly kidnaped in the 
past have also been subjected to these “tri- 
als.” which consisted largely of forcing the 
victims to endure endless Marxist dia- 
tribes before they were released 

For all its intensity, the search for 
Moro yielded precious few leads. Items 


post- 
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Judge Guido Barbaro at Turin trial of Red Brigades 


A suspicion that the attack was not made-in- Italy 


> The police found five automobiles used 
by the terrorists. Two cars had been left 
at the scene. A Fiat 132 that carried Moro 
away was found the same day half a mile 
away, and two more getaway cars turned 


up on the same quiet, narrow street. In- 
vestigators theorize that the vehicles were 
planted there as decoys designed to lead 
police to concentrate their search in the 
wrong neighborhood 

> Witnesses provided good descriptions 
of four of the twelve terrorists. One was a 
youthful man with bushy, modish hair and 
a mustache; two others, clean-shaven, 


were described as older and heavier. The 
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fourth was a slim young woman with long 
brown hair and glasses 
> The sale of three airline caps worn by 
the terrorists was traced to a Rome uni- 
form shop. The buyer could have been 
the same woman 

The vast dragnet had at least one sal- 
utary effect: the capital’s normally thriv- 
ing crime rate was down 30%; there were 
simply too many cops on the streets. The 
police presence was also meant to pre- 
vent any follow-up terrorist attack, al- 
though that deterrent failed to stop Red 
Brigades gunmen in Turin from shooting 
and wounding Giovanni Picco, 46, the for- 
mer Christian Democratic mayor 

Italian authorities, meanwhile, were 
being aided by a team of specialists from 
the West German Federal Criminal Bu- 








reau and by two agents of Britain's Spe- 
cial Air Service, famed for its undercover 
counterterrorist operations in Northern 
Ireland, Investigators suspected that the 
meticulously planned Moro abduction 
may not have been entirely made-in- 
Italy. Some believed that a precision team 
of highly trained foreign terrorists, prob- 
ably West German. may have committed 
the attack itself and then turned Moro 
over to indigenous Red Brigades. The 
technical planning and organization of 
the kidnaping was more proficient than 
anything the Red Brigades had previously 
undertaken. Police experts estimated that 
the operation must have required a 
minimum of 30 people to organize 
transportation to safe houses, tele- 
phone contacts, surveillance of 
Moro and even of the florist 


(ier of the West German 
terrorist group, the Red Army 
Faction, were natural suspects 
because the Moro incident was 
strikingly similar. both in its 
cold-blooded sophistication and 
its implementation, to the abduc- 
tion last September of West Ger 
man Industrialist Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer. One witness thought she 
heard a kidnaper speak in Ger- 
man, “Achtung! Achtung!” Another 
bystander was waved off by a ter 
rorist who spoke with what sound- 
ed like heavily accented Italian 
An additional element was the 
chilling professional precision ex- 
hibited by one of the killers. One 
bodyguard had managed to get 
out of the car and fire three shots 
at the terrorists—yet one of the 
killers was cool enough to take 
two to three seconds for careful 
aim before shooting the bodyguard 
in the center of his forehead 
At midweek, a special seven- 
hour Cabinet meeting drew up a 
set of stiff new antiterrorist mea- 
sures. including life imprisonment 
for murder committed in the 
course of a kidnaping. The Cab- 
inet also gave police wider power 
in interrogation and arrests 
relaxed restrictions on police wiretap- 
pings and searches. Suspects could be de- 
tained for 24 hours just for verification 
of their identity, and police could carry 
out preliminary interrogations without 
the presence of an attorney 
The action did not daunt Moro’s cap- 
tors, who last Saturday night issued 
2° almost simulta- 


and 


‘Communiqué No. 2 
neously in Rome, Milan. Turin and 
Genoa. The 1.700-word message, a ram 
bling revolutionary harangue about the 
“menace of imperialist terrorism,” made 
no demand for an exchange of prisoners 
It did claim that Moro was being “inter- 
rogated” and warned that he would be 
given “proletarian justice.” The police 
said they had no reason to doubt the au- 
thenticity of the ominous communiqué. & 
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RHODESIA 


Wedding Day in Salisbury 


Black leaders take an oath and praise “new realities” 


$ newspaper placards in the streets of 

Salisbury proclaimed WHITE RULE 
ENDS last week, a small but highly sig- 
nificant ceremony took place in Indepen- 
dence House, Rhodesian Prime Minister 
lan Smith’s official residence. There three 
black leaders, the Rev. Ndabaningi Sit- 
hole, Bishop Abel Muzorewa and Chief 
Jeremiah Chirau, joined the top echelon 
of government, the first blacks to do so 
in the breakaway colony's history. The 
three blacks took oaths of loyalty to “Rho- 
desia” (rather than to the present con- 
stitution) and were sworn in by a black 
Anglican bishop, the Right Rev. Patrick 
Murindagomo, rather than by white Pres- 
ident John Wrathall. Said the bishop: “It 
was a happy occasion, like a wedding.” 

The ceremony formally established 
the Executive Council, the four-member 
group that is to govern Rhodesia for the 
next nine months, while the transition to 
black majority rule under Smith's “inter- 
nal settlement” is worked out. Although 
some diehard whites hurled accusations 
of “sellout” at Smith, other whites—and 
many blacks—were enthusiastic. Sithole, 
who was once convicted of plotting to 
murder Smith and two members of his 
Cabinet, declared: “Zimbabwe [the Af- 
rican name for Rhodesia] is here.” 

Not quite. The country’s name is still 
Rhodesia, and Smith will remain Prime 
Minister until a new constitution takes ef- 
fect after a whites-ohly referendum some 
time before the end of this year. But 
Smith’s powers will be diluted. The Ex- 
ecutive Council will rule by consensus, 
with each member having veto power 





Muzorewa, Sithole, Smith and Chirau greeting well-wishers after inaugural meeting 


A “happy occasion," as the bishop said, despite grumbling from the diehards 
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Smith will be its first chairman, a posi- 
tion that will rotate every four weeks 
Asked whether it was just coincidence 
that he happened to draw the first lot, 
Smith gave a nervous smile. “We agreed 
it would be better this way. We drew lots. 
and I won.” 

The council's first job is to decide on 
the composition of a ministerial council 
—the transition government's Cabinet, in 
which there is to be a black and a white 





Smith after first Executive Council session 











minister for each of nine portfolios. Black 
Rhodesians will be watching closely to see 
to what extent the black ministers are able 
to exert real authority, since the Rhode- 
sian bureaucracy could be effectively 
ruled for a long time by the white civil ser- 
vants who have always run it. The coun- 
cil also faces hard decisions about how to 
bring about tht internal settlement’s 
promises of amnesties for guerrillas, the 
release of political detainees and rapid re- 
mova! of racial discrimination, Only when 
Smith has won his referendum from 
whites—a process that he said last week. 
to the surprise of his black colleagues, may 
be delayed for six months—will he be able 
to tackle these areas of reform 

The internal settlement has been crit- 
icized both at the U.N., where it was con- 
demned by the Security Council, and in 
Britain, the US. and the so-called front- 
line states of Zambia, Mozambique, Tan- 
zania, Botswana and Angola. The prin- 
cipal reason: its failure to include the 
leaders of the Patriotic Front, Joshua 
Nkomo and Robert Mugabe, whose So- 
viet- and Cuban-backed guerrillas, poised 
along the Rhodesian border, are now be- 
lieved to number 12,000. The fear is that 
Smith's limited solution will not lead to 
peaceful black rule but to a black-against- 
black civil war among the rival political 
and tribal factions 

Smith told a group of touring US 
businessmen in Salisbury last week that 
now that Rhodesia has committed itself to 
majority rule the free world should “deliv- 
er the goods”—meaning that the Salis- 
bury government should be given diplo- 
matic recognition and that the twelve- 
year-old Rhodesian trade boycott should 
be dropped. But U.N. Ambassador An- 
drew Young repeated Washington’s posi- 
tion in Zambia: that the settlement would 
get “very little, if any” U.S. support be- 
cause it promised “something less than 
genuine majority rule.” 


pS asi was in Africa on an eleventh- 
hour mission to try to persuade all of 
Rhodesia’s nationalist factions to sit down 
for one last try at a comprehensive peace 
agreement. The Administration fears that 
if the Patriotic Front is excluded from 
any majority-rule agreement, the fighting 
will engulf neighboring countries as well 
and create an opening for Soviet, Cuban 
and South African involvement 
But would Nkomo and Mugabe agree 
to share power in Rhodesia under any 
circumstances? The black members of 
the new Executive Council suggested that 
there could be a “leadership role” in the 
new Rhodesian regime for Nkomo and 
Mugabe if they agreed to return to the 
country in peace. The chances for that 
seem remote, given the Patriotic Front’s 
past denunciations of the internal set- 
Uement. But that agreement, Sithole 
maintains, is not subject to change. “We 
have generated new realities in this coun- 
try,” he says. “They have to be accepted 
as they are.” a 
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A Dying See 


Religion 


was leaving for talks at the Vatican. Me- 
liton is also engaged in crucial negotia- 
tions for a historic Great Synod of the 


Patriarchate fades in Turkey | world’s Orthodox bishops 


H e bears ancient and august titles: Ec- 
umenical Patriarch and Archbishop 
| of the “New Rome” in Constantinople, 
the mother church of Eastern Orthodoxy 
since the 4th century. He is the symbolic 
leader of the world’s 85 million Ortho- 
dox Christians. Yet when His Holiness 
Demetrios I presides over the Sunday Eu- 
charist at the Church of St. George in Is- 
tanbul, the giant chandeliers cast their 
feeble light across ranks of empty pews 
The congregation numbers only a dozen 
or so worshipers. most of them elderly 
The historic see, once the center of half 
the Christian world, is dying 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate has 
been caught up in the latest phase of the 
long-standing feud between Turk and 
Greek. After the Byzantine capital fell to 
the Ottomans in 1453, Constantinople 
(now Istanbul) became the heart of a once 
vast community of Christian Greeks, or 
Rum* (rhymes with tomb), in Turkey 
Terrible cruelty set in with the 1821-29 
war, in which Greece won its indepen- 
dence from Turkey. During that period 
Patriarch Gregory V was hanged at the 
gate of his palace. Even so, the Rum sull 
numbered 1.5 million by World War I 
Today only 7,000 are left 

Physical attacks are now rare. Sull, 
the Patriarch and his parishioners have 
suffered continual harassment. Last May, 
when 150 youths broke into the courtyard 
of the Patriarch’s residence to shout 
Greeks-go-home slogans. it took local po- 
lice half an hour to answer calls for help 
Greeks tell of job discrimination, unjusti- 
fied evictions. expropriation of property, 
telephone threats and demands for “pro- 
tection” money. Few would remain if the 
law allowed them to leave with their 
wealth. Says one: “All we have is tied up 
in the business. We have sent our daugh- 
ter to university in Athens, and I hope she 
doesn't come back.” Most youths do not 

Last year the Turkish government 
slapped new taxes on all 50 Greek church- 
es and 28 parish schools, threatening them 
with financial collapse. Church carpets, 
linens and tableware were attached for 
tax default, even at the Patriarch’s quar- 
ters. Buildings have deteriorated because 
the regime must approve all repairs cost- 
ing more than $13 

The Ecumenical Patriarchate has had 
great difficulty operating as an interna- 
tional Orthodox center. Turkey has shut 
down the patriarchate’s press and its once 
renowned seminary. The regime has 
tightly controlled overseas travels of the 
Rum clergy. Last September. officials 
even yanked the passport of Metropolitan 
Meliton, the see’s chief envoy, just as he 


From an ancient word for Byzantine “Romans 





When a new Patriarch had to be cho- 
sen in 1972, the government exercised its 
power and vetoed the strongest candi- 
dates. That is why the 58-year-old Deme- 
trios, a man with the qualities of a simple 
parish priest, was selected, though he was 


Patriarch Demetrios in his cathedral 
Taxmen attached the linens and tableware 


the junior archbishop. He thereby as- 
sumed jurisdiction over millions of Greeks 
in the West and became “first among 
equals” of the Orthodox patriarchs 


he worsening conditions in his see led 

to outcries in recent months from 
Eastern Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
prelates in the US.. and the American 
State Department may have indicated its 
concern to the newly installed regime of 
Premier Bilent Ecevit. Finally Ecevit met 
with patriarchal leaders on March 7 and 
two days later with Greece's Premier Con- 
stantine Caramanlis. As a result, Ecevit, 
who raised the issue of similar grievanc- 
es of ethnic Turks in parts of Greece, is 
now promising a new era of moderation 
in Turkish treatment of the Rum. The 
list of proposed reforms clearly defines the 
range of past harassment. It includes free- 
dom to repair buildings, possible reopen- 
ing of the press and seminary, an end to 
the new church tax and removal of trav- 
el restrictions on the clergy 














That gives the Ecumenical Patriarch- 
ate some breathing room, but the pros- 
pects for its long-range survival remain 
dim. One day there may be no Rum 
youths entering the priesthood and no 
community for the church to serve. Some 
Americans have proposed that Demetrios 
move the holy see to one of three sites in 
Greece already under his jurisdiction 
Rhodes, Crete or the spectacular monas- 
tery complex atop Mount Athos. Constan- 
tinople’s historic rival, the huge Orthodox 
Church of Russia, might offer a locale in 
a Soviet satellite country like Rumania 
or Bulgaria. But such a shift might mere- 
ly mean a worse form of oppression. De- 
metrios has good reason to try to hold 
on. If he forsakes the “New Rome.” the 
ancient patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Antioch might refuse to recognize him as 
the Ecumenical Patriarch e 


Clergywomen 
10,470 are now ordained 


here have been plenty of squabbles 

about the recent rush of women to be- 
come members of the clergy but few sta- 
tistics. Last week. however, the National 
Council of Churches reported that an 
estimated 10.470 women now have full 
ministerial credentials. They make up 
4% of the clergy in the 76 US. church 
bodies (out of 163 surveyed) that ordain 
both sexes 

That is an increase of 178° since a 
previous study in 1951, compared with 
a 62% increase for male clergy. The 
women are located pretty much where 
they have always been. Nearly two-thirds 
work in Pentecostal groups or paramil 
itary denominations, like the Salvation 
Army. which have given women full 
standing for decades. So have two denom- 
inations in other categories with the high- 
est number of women clergy. the United 
Church of Christ (400) and Christian 
Church-Disciples of Christ (388) 

Clergywomen tend to be employed as 
chaplains, in other special ministries or 
as parish assistants, rather than as chief 
pastors of local congregations. One ex- 
ception is the United Methodist Church 
there bishops, instead of local church 
boards, decide who gets hired where 

A new study on the “Clergy Job Mar- 
ket” by the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion finds that women clergy are increas- 
ing most in the church groups least likely 
to need many new ordinands of either sex 
The worst example is the Episcopal 
Church, where the rise of women clergy 
is provoking the greatest trouble. Wom- 
en now make up 18.4% of students earn- 
ing Episcopal divinity degrees. Yet that 
church is already so oversupplied, the 
Hartford study figures. that if current 
trends continue. there will be one priest 
for every lay member by the year 2004. @ 
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Is the Heart Bypass Necessary? 





Cardiologists debate surgery’s usefulness for angina victims 


In the Disneyland atmosphere, the ex- 
plosive controversy seemed out of place. But 
the heated debate about coronary bypass 
surgery clearly dominated the annual sci- 


| 


entific session of the American College of 


Cardiology, held last month in Anaheim, 
Calif. TIME Contributor Gilbert Cant at- 
tended along with some 7,000 physicians 
and surgeons. His report 


Eliot Corday. a past president of 


r 
D the college, was unequivocal. “Bypass | 


surgery,” he declared, “is the most im- 
portant development of the decade in 
medicine.” Not necessarily so, countered 
a number of cardiologists, notably those 
affiliated with Veterans Administration 
hospitals or other federal agencies. Dr 
Henry D. McIntosh. also a college past 
president, summarized their view in a re- 
port published in the journal Circulation 
“Except for certain relatively small 
Igroups] of patients, there is no convinc- 
ing evidence that the procedure prevents 
or postpones premature death.” 

The cardiac bypass was first devel- 
oped as a regular procedure in 1967, when 
only 37 operations were performed. Since 
then some 300,000 to 400,000 have been 
carried out in the U.S. alone, and the 1978 
total is expected to top 75,000. The op- 
eration involves taking lengths of vein 
from a patient's leg and stitching them to 
the aorta and to coronary arteries so that 
blockages are bypassed, The surgery de- 
mands the most skillful surgical team- 
work, commonly takes as long as five 
hours and can cost $12,000 or more 

Some critics of bypass surgery have 
noted that it is already a $1 billion a year 
industry and that its ballooning costs 
threaten the future of other health care 
in the U.S. Joseph Califano, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, told a 
Senate subcommittee that ifa preliminary 
Veterans Administration report proves 
accurate, “hundreds of millions of dollars 
could be saved through less frequent use 
of this expensive surgery.” 

The controversial VA study was made 
from 1972 through 1974 and dealt only 
with a narrowly defined group of patients: 
those with chronic angina (viselike chest 
pain) whose conditions had remained sta- 
ble for six months before their partici- 
pation in the study. Patients with the most 
severe forms of coronary-artery disease or 
other disorders were deliberately exclud- 
ed. Of the 596 VA patients studied, 310 
were treated with medication alone, while 
286 had bypass operations. The study's 
conclusions: medically treated patients 
had a three-year survival rate of 87%; 


| those who underwent surgery only 88%. 


That minuscule difference caused distress 
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among many heart disease victims. Those 
contemplating bypasses agonized over 
whether to go ahead, while others who 
had already had the operation wondered 
if it was worth the pain. trouble and 
expense. 

Attacking the VA study, Corday, a 
U.C.L.A. cardiologist, charged that “the 
VA’s patients were the most unsuitable 
group to study because their mortality un- 
der medical therapy alone was already 
less than 1%.” In agreement was Dr. Don- 





| in some it is now down to less than 1%. 





2% years. The VA study's report of a 5.6% 
mortality rate also came under attack; 
several centers had already cut that rate to 
3% during the study's 1972-74 period, and 
Sull, when the shouting finally died 
down, the VA investigators and their crit- | 
ics were closer to agreement than they ad- 
mitted. Both emphasized the proper selec- 
tion of patients. The surgeons conceded 
that most patients with chronic but stable 
angina (probably indicating only one 
blocked coronary artery) do not need a 
costly bypass. Most also agreed that for 
victims of the severest disease, character- 
ized by a blockage in the left main coro- 
nary artery (a condition that Effler aptly 
calls “the widow-maker"), surgery is all 





Coronary Bypass Pioneer René Favaloro, in surgical headgear, and Colleague Donald Effler 7 





In a Disneyland setting, heated controversy and concern over ballooning costs. 


ald B. Effler, head of cardiovascular sur- 
gery at the Cleveland Clinic when his 
chief associate, Dr. René Favaloro, de- 
veloped the bypass. Said Effler: “I think 
the VA report has already been shot 
down, and if not, then it will be before sun- 
set.” Favaloro, recalled from his home 
base in Argentina to deliver one of the ses- 
sion’s two principal lectures, made an im- 
passioned, hour-long argument for bypass 


| surgery on properly selected patients 


Commented Boston Heart Surgeon 
Dwight Harken: “Any doubt as to the ef- 
ficacy and desirability of bypass surgery 
has now suffered sudden death.” 


n fact, the VA study did have limita- 

tions. It failed to emphasize that among 
the patients given only medication, 17% 
eventually had to have bypass surgery to 
relieve angina. In a similar federal study, 
fully a third of the patients initially treat- 
ed only with drugs chose surgery within 


but mandatory, The same is true for pa- 
tients with progressive or uncontrollable 


| angina who have two or three diseased 


| 
coronary 





arteries, Even patients with 
these severe conditions who have already 
suffered heart attacks can, 80% to 90% of 
the time, be freed of pain by bypass sur- 
gery, and usually return to an active, pro- 
ductive life, including sexual activity. 
Surgery advocates argue that the ben- 
efits to the economy from those who re- 
turn to work are at least equal to the $1 bil- 
lion costs of surgery. That is, admittedly. 
a top-of-the-head estimate. But Harvard’s 
Dr. John J. Collins Jr. presented some 
convincing figures from one group of 100 
patients who had had bypass surgery. Ac- 
cording to Collins, these patients, who be- 
fore surgery frequently required hospital- | 
ization, spent so much less time in 
hospitals after bypass operations that the 
saving over a period of about 4% years 
equaled the cost of the surgery By 
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Economy & Business 


Splitting on Anti-Inflation Policy 


Economic aides press Carter to act; political counselors fear loss of votes 


economic trouble is the indispensable 

first step toward combating it—but in 
Washington, there is no guarantee that 
Step | will be followed by a Step 2 of any 
consequence. The Carter Administration 
now clearly recognizes that accelerating 
inflation is the biggest menace facing the 
economy. Yet action against it is being 
held up by a split between the President's 
| closest advisers. On the one side are his 
economic counselors, led by Treasury Sec- 
retary W. Michael Blumenthal, Chief 
Economic Adviser Charles Schultze and 
Federal Reserve Chairman William Mill- 
| er. In the other camp are his political 
counselors, principally 
| Walter Mondale, Domestic Affairs Ad- 
viser Stuart Eizenstat and Press Secretary 
Jody Powell. 

Last week the inflation fighters laid 
a “decision memorandum” on the Pres- 


| Fae the nation’s most pressing 
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to curb the Government's own role in pro- 
moting inflation. The politicians, how- 
ever, persuaded Carter to do nothing, at 
least until he returns on April 3 from Af- 
rica and South America. Meanwhile, the 
Senate last week passed a farm subsidy 
bill that the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability (COWPS) condemned as “one of 
the most inflationary actions of the Fed- 
eral Government in recent years.” The 
council estimates that the law could fur- 


| ther push up retail food prices anywhere 


Vice President | 


ident’s desk urging a variety of actions | 


from 2% to 5% next year 

The farm bill is only one, though the 
most egregious example of spending bills 
that threaten to swell the federal deficit 
next fiscal year beyond the already fright- 
ening $60 billion that Carter had budget- 
ed. Connecticut Democrat Robert Giai- 
mo, head of the House Budget Committee, 
figures that it could rise as high as $70 bil- 
lion. Consequently, the memorandum 
presented to Carter urges him to pledge 





Farm subsidies could increase food prices by $6 billion next year 


publicly that he will hold the deficit to 
$60 billion and at least implicitly threat- 
en to veto big-spending bills. Says one 
high economic adviser: “If we go above 
$60 billion, the stock market will be af- 
fected and so will the dollar. It's damn im- 
portant psychologically.” 

Other proposals in the memo: reduce 
from 6% to 5% the pay raise scheduled 
for 1.4 million federal employees this fall: 
open more federally owned timberland to 
culling by private companies in order to 
increase supplies and hold down the price 
of lumber; pledge resistance to restrictions 
on trade; appoint a Cabinet-level “infla- 
tion czar” to function as a sort of federal 
ombudsman who would call attention to 
excessive Government spending 

Taken together, these scarcely add up 
to a comprehensive program, let alone a 
draconian one. But most could be useful 
first steps. Economic advisers figure they 


| would also give Carter moral authority 
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— 


to make a renewed plea to labor and busi- 
ness for wage-price restraint 

Even this program seems risky to the 
President's political advisers. They con- 
tend that Carter cannot be sure the moves 
would do much to stop inflation. But he 
can be quite sure that all would annoy 
some voters: federal employees, farmers 
and others who stand to benefit from 
heavy Government spending. One top of- 
ficial characterizes the political advisers’ 
attitude this way: “There is no way to get 
these policies to work, and parading them 
out will only piss off all the constituencies 
for a risky program.” 

The politicians seem to be winning 
—so far. Carter made only one mild anti- 
inflationary move last week. In his Ex- 
ecutive Order demanding that federal 
agencies write regulations in simple Eng- 
lish, he included a new requirement. If 


| an agency drafts a regulation that would 
force industry to spend $100 million a year 


or more, it must study and report the pos- 
sible inflationary consequences of that 
regulation before issuing it 


hatever good that may do could 
| be far outweighed by the infla- 
tionary increases in subsidies to 


growers of wheat, cotton and corn pro- 
vided in the Senate farm bill. Though 
there was no hard evidence to prove it, 
and Jody Powell vigorously denied it, 
there were charges that the White House, 
in order to win Georgia Democrat Her- 
man Talmadge’s support for the first Pan- 
ama Canal treaty, had agreed to drop its 
opposition to a Talmadge bill increasing 
federal payments to farmers who keep 
wheat and cotton land idle. Talmadge 
himself estimated the cost of the bill at 
$2 billion a year. Farm Belt Senators like 
Kansas Republican Robert Dole tacked 
so many other subsidy-raising amend- 
ments onto the bill that the net effect, ac- 
cording to Senate Budget Committee 
Chairman Edmund Muskie, could well be 
to add $6 billion to the nation’s retail food 
bill next year. The Senate in part was re- 
acting to farmer protests; last week some 
farmers were plowing up wheat to dem- 
onstrate against prices that they consider 
too low. 

If the House goes along, Carter will 
face the nasty dilemma of either vetoing 
the bill or accepting a law that his Coun- 
cil on Wage and Price Stability denounc- 
es as raising “a major risk of returning 
the country to double-digit price infla- 
tion.” The President's position is so un- 
certain that COWPS, in blasting the bill, 
took care to say that it was not speaking 
for the President 

The danger of delay on anti-inflation 
policy is that if moderate action is not 
taken now, much harsher steps may be 
necessary later. The Joint Economic 
Committee last week openly raised the 
specter of wage-price controls, stressing 
that they might become unavoidable if in- 
flation speeds up. Controls are still anath- 


| ema tothe Administration, as Federal Re- 
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serve Chairman Miller repeated last 
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tinue rising, the Fed might have to keep 
money supply tight—and lately its growth 
rate has in fact been slowing. Tightening 
up on the money supply still further could 
kick up interest rates, hurt housing and 
retard hiring 

To prevent that, the Administration 
needs to begin immediately crafting a co- 
herent strategy to stop inflation. There 
are, in fact, political risks in anything it 
might do, but the risks of waffling will be 
even greater. Inflation, after all, is the is- 
sue that polls show troubling more voters 
more deeply than anything else. a 


Chasing the U.S. 
Dollar—at Home 


Overseas banks thrive in 
America but face curbs 


ooking for a bank that opens early and 

closes late, lends money on generous 
terms, gives free checks to small depos- 
itors? If you cannot find what you want 
at an American bank, you might try a 
branch of a foreign bank. Attracted by 
the lush profit prospects of the world’s big- 
gest banking market—and by a paradox- 
ical freedom from the federal regulations 
that restrict American-owned banks— 
British, Japanese, German, Irish, Israeli, 
Brazilian and other foreign banks are 
rushing to the US. 

The invasion was dramatized last 
week by the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corp., which has more than 
400 branches in 40 countries. It an- 
nounced that it is negotiating to buy a 
“significant equity position” in the par- 
ent company that owns Marine Midland, 
the 14th largest U.S. bank, with assets 
of $12 billion and more than 300 branch- 
es in New York State. Other foreign 
banks have followed the buy-in route 


| too; European American Bank, which is 





owned by six European banks, bought 
out the bankrupt Franklin National in 
1974 and now has 97 branches in New 
York City and Long Island. But take- 
overs are a small part of the trend. Most 
foreign banks coming to the U.S. open 
up quietly on their own and expand slow- 
ly into bigger and better things. 

The numbers are striking. In 1972, 
when the Federal Reserve started keep- 
ing count, 53 foreign banks owned assets 
of $23 billion in the U.S. By last year’s 
end, the number of overseas banks with 
US. operations had more than doubled 
and their assets more than tripled, to $76 
billion, a rate of growth far in excess of 
the U.S. banking industry. In New York 
and California, the nation’s major mon- 
ey centers, commercial and industrial 
loans by foreign banks are now about a 
third as great as those by large local banks 
Most foreign banks dealing with the pub- 
lic still cluster in and around New York 
City, Los Angeles and Chicago, where 
they are allowed to do “retail” business 
But for various reasons—desire to follow 





week. But Miller added that if prices con- 











FOREIGN INVASION 


Total foreign bank assets in the US., 
billions of dollars 
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treland invades the biggest banking market 
Even on Saturdays depositors are welcome 


corporate clients, changes in state laws 
that once kept foreign banks out—the 
overseas offices have also appeared in 
such other cities as Houston, Atlanta, 
Miami and Boston. 

At first they opened primarily to 
finance trade between their countries and 
the US., or to serve multinational cor- 
porations and people who speak the same 
language as the bank’s officers. Some still 
cater to an ethnic clientele. But, says 
Ekkehard Bollinger, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Munich-based Bayerische 
Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank, which 
opened in New York last summer, “once 
we are here, it is logical for us to gen- 
erate our Own business with clients who 
have nothing to do with Germany.” More- 
over, though they will not say so out loud, 
some foreign bank officers consider 
American bankers an unenterprising lot 
who can be outdone in customer service 
on their home grounds 


Many foreign banks stay open longer 
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hours than their US. rivals. For exam- 
ple, the Bank of Ireland branch in New 
York, which opened in late February, 

| conducts business from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
Saturdays included. Typically, the Bev- 
erly Hills branch of the British Barclays 
Bank offers free checking to customers 
who keep a minimum deposit of $100, 
only a third of what most American banks 
in that rich suburb demand. Barclays also 
offers free traveler's checks. European 
American will set up a $25,000 preap- 
proved line of credit for a small business- 
person, even if he or she has no money 
on deposit in any of its branches; Jap- 
anese banks in California will lend as 
much as $500,000 to farmers, though few 

| California banks will risk that much in 
an agricultural loan. 


Ost important, foreign banks fre- 

quently offer loans at interest rates 
a quarter point or more below those 
charged by U‘S. rivals. In general, says 
California Bank Consultant Jerry Find- 
ley, foreign banks “seem to work on lower 
profit margins than most U.S. banks.” 

So far, no complaint. But foreign 
banks also have what some American 
| bankers consider an unfair advantage: un- 
less they are incorporated in the U:S., they 
are usually exempt from the federal reg- 
ulations that restrict U.S. banks, mostly 
because the rules were written when there 
were not enough foreign banks in the U.S. 
to bother about. Unlike domestic banks, 
the foreigners can operate in more than 
one state. Although they are subject to 
some state laws, they are not regulated 
by the Federal Reserve, the Comptroller 
| of the Currency or the Federal Deposit In- 

surance Corp. That means, among other 

things, they can lend out more of their as- 

sets because they do not have to comply 

with the reserve requirements imposed on 

US. banks. And most deposits in foreign 

banks are not insured by the FDIC. By 
| law, U.S. banks cannot conduct a stock 
brokerage business; foreign banks in the 
US. can and do, 

Some time in April, the House plans 
to take up a bill that would place foreign 
banks under many of the regulations ap- 
plying to their American rivals. Its fate 
is uncertain; similar bills died in previous 
Congresses, Big U.S. banks understand- 
ably are not eager to push for a crack- 
down on foreign banking in the U.S.; they 
fear that such a law might inspire for- 
eign retaliation against their own enor- 
mous operations overseas. 

Foreign bankers concede that even- 
tually they will be restricted in some man- 
ner. For the moment that prospect iron- 
ically makes the U.S. more attractive. 
Whenever the regulatory bill passes, it will 
probably contain a “grandfather” clause 
exempting most, if not all foreign bank- 
ing operations already established in the 
US. So overseas banks that have not yet 
opened up here are scurrying to do so, 
and those already landed are expanding 
their operations. a 
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Another “Loan” for Lance 
No documents—but Passport X-000065 is gone 





ost good ole Southern boys, in times 

of trouble and turmoil, strive to af- 
fect an air of bold insouciance. Few can 
match the macho mood of Bert Lance. 
Since his forced resignation as budget boss 
last September, Lance has continued to 
have the ear of his friend Jimmy Carter, 
and he is not shy in flaunting his special 
status to prospective business partners. He 
has trotted around the world flourishing 
Diplomatic Passport X-000065, which al- 
lowed him to bypass customs and which 
the White House intervened to keep for 





Bert Lance shrugs off some new charges 





A conduit for Abu Dhabi's Crown Prince 


him. Earlier in March an organization 
called Friendship Force, founded by Jim- 
my and Rosalynn Carter, invited busi- 
nessmen to a luncheon to hear Lance re- 
port on “a ten-nation European visit with 
heads of state,” although Lance had vis- 
ited only five countries and met no heads 
of state. Lance also has become the go-be- 
tween for wealthy Middle Easterners try- 
ing to take over Financial General Bank- 
shares Inc., which controls 15 banks in 
Washington, D.C., and four states, and 
that has landed him in more trouble. 

It was bad enough that two weeks ago 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
charged Lance and his friends with violat- 
ing federal law by trying to conceal the ex- 
tent of their purchases of Financial Gen- 
eral shares. Lance’s wife LaBelle and four 
Arabs, including the Crown Prince of Abu 
Dhabi and Kamal Adham, reported to be 


head of the Saudi Arabian intelligence 
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service, had bought 20% of the stock. 
They apparently coordinated their pur- 
chases so that nobody had more than 4.9% 
(5% or more would have required a report 
to the SEC). Without admitting any wrong- 
doing, Lance and others then signed an 
SEC consent order agreeing not to violate 
federal securities laws in the future. 

Following that, Edwin McAmis, an 
attorney for Financial General, took a de- 
position from Lance in connection with 
a civil suit by other stockholders against 
Lance and his associates, and turned up 
yet another “loan” to Bert. This one is 
the most mysterious of the lot. 

The loan could have been for as much 
as $3.4 million—Lance was vague on the 
precise amount—and came from Lon- 
don’s Bank of Credit & Commerce In- 
ternational, on whose behalf Lance had 
approached Financial General with a bid 
for control. Or maybe the loan was from 
B.C.C.1. and a subsidiary. Lance said he 
used it last January to pay off his cel- 
ebrated $3.4 million loan from the First 
National Bank of Chicago, and that was 
the only point on which he was definite. 
The latest loan, he said, was arranged by 
Agha Hassan Abedi, an energetic Pak- 
istani who heads B.C.C.I. 

Collateral? None. 





Documents? Well, no, though Lance's | 


lawyer, Robert Altman, says some are be- 
ing drawn up now. 

Interest rate? Repayment terms? 
Well, those were left to be negotiated lat- 
er, Lance says the money was paid di- 
rectly to First National. He did not him- 
self handle the money, so he says. 


niffs one Washington banker: “No- 

body would lend me $35 under those 
conditions.” The deal intensified suspi- 
cions that the takeover attempt on Finan- 
cial General by Lance’s associates was 
more than a normal investment by shrewd 
foreigners, and that they were willing to 
pay heavily for Lance’s influence. “They 
wanted an important stake across the 
street from the White House,” says one 
Washington banking executive, adding: 
“Some people might think it is important 
to know about the outstanding loans and 
balances of Government officials.” 

Speaking in Atlanta last week on 
his latest experiences as a TV commen- 
tator (on WXIA, an Atlanta affiliate of 
ABC), Lance refused to answer any ques- 
tions about the loan, Financial General 
or any other matters of substance. But 
he did return his diplomatic passport 
—"voluntarily,” says the White House 
—on the very day that he gave his de- 
position about the loan. Lance's airy 
explanation: Passport X-000065 was a 
matter not “important enough for the 
President to worry about.” a 
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For outstanding 
engineering achievement in television, 
| General Electric has won an Emmy. 
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The National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences has honored General Electric 
for'The First Application of the Vertical Interval Reference (VIR) 
Signal System to Television Receivers: 


The VIR signal was designed by a TV industry which uses the broadcaster's VIR signal to auto- 
committee to correct distortions in the TV color matically adjust color and tint, sixty times a 
signal as it passed from network sources, through second, on many 
communications systems, to homes. The develop- programs. 
ment of VIR was a big step in color broadcasting. You owe it to your- 

The next challenge was to design a TV set that self to see GE VIR 
could use it. General Electric developed the VIR color TV in action BROADCAST 
Broadcast Controlled Color System. And wonan before you buy a CONTROLLED 
Emmy for being the first to use VIR in TV sets. new set. See a dem- | oedema’ 


GE VIR color sets have computer-like circuitry _ onstration today. 


THIS IS GE PERFORMANCE TELEVISION Cabinet Walnut finish on high impact plastic 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 
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youl. 


That's what More, the 120 mm cigarette. is 
all about. 
Because More is longer and burns slower. So 
theres more time for you to enjoy its smooth taste. 
And More is styled leaner. In rich burnished 
brown. So you get good looks on the outside and 
mild, satisfying taste on the inside. 
Get More going for you. Its like any really 
good cigarette. Only it’s more. 
And that’ all the more reason to try it. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined FILTER 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health MENTHOL: 21 mg. “tar”. 1.6 mg. nicotine 
q q } , # Dil heen 





Aluminum’s 
Makers Exult 


Prices have doubled, and the 
| industry operates at full blast 


luminum, one of the lightest and most 

malleable of metals, traditionally has 
been a cyclical business. But today its pro- 
ducers. almost alone among metal man- 
ufacturers, are exulling over prosperous 
stability. Makers of steel, zinc, nickel 
and copper are ailing because of surging 
costs and rising cheap imports, but the 
aluminum industry cannot keep up with 
demand 

Since 1973 the price of aluminum has 
jumped from 25¢ per Ib. to 53¢. The gap 
between supply and demand, some indus- 
try leaders assert, will drive the price con- 
siderably higher, at least to 60¢ by the 
early 1980s. Earnings of the big four, Al- 
coa, Alcan, Reynolds and Kaiser, which 
control nearly three-quarters of the U.S 
market, have climbed sharply. With con- 
siderable understatement, W.H. Krome 
George. chief executive of Alcoa, says. 
“For once in our life we have been fairly 





Economy & Business | 


lucky. Things are rolling along pretty 
good.” 

Luck actually has very little to do with 
the industry's cozy stance. Until 1975 the 
biggest producers acted as if it was more 
important to expand capacity than to 
make money. Even though the Govern- 
ment stood ready to buy aluminum for 
its strategic stockpile, an excess supply 
overhung the market. depressing prices 
As Duncan Campbell. vice president of 
Montreal-based Alcan, which sells more 
than a quarter of its production in the 
US., puts it, “We went through our gar- 
den of Gethsemane in most of the 1970s 
basically because of oversupply. We were 
gouging each other's eyes out.” A costly 
lesson was learned 

Two events in 1975 set the aluminum 
executives on a new course, which has 
been better for the industry but more in- 
flationary for the economy. The strategic 
stockpile, used by the Government to dis- 
cipline the industry's efforts to increase 
prices, was virtually depleted. More im- 
portant, the race to add new capacity was 
halted. The reason: it now costs $2,000 
per ton (double the figure of five years 
ago) to build a new plant, according to 
Cornell Maier, president of Kaiser. That 


considerable figure does not include the 
costs of developing sources of bauxite. the 
reddish, earthy raw material, or of elec- 
tricity, which is used to transform the ore 
by a reduction process into metal. Even 
though the industry is operating at full ca- 
pacity, its rate of return on investment 
falls short of the target of at least 10° 
Says Maier: “We need considerably high- 
er prices to justify new investment.” 

By suppressing the urge to expand. 
aluminum producers are now ensconced 
comfortably in a sellers’ market. Capital 
expenditures are aimed mainly at such 
things as moneysaving computer controls 
and materials-handling equipment and 
the reduction of energy costs. In addition. 
the big companies are eagerly spending 
to install machinery that transforms met- 
al into fabricated products such as alu- 
minum cans, electric cable, auto compo- 
nents and building materials. Adding 
value to ingots increases profits. 

These efforts. plus small additions to 
existing facilities, will increase world ca- 
pacity by less than 4% a year, while most 
experts agree that the market will grow 
ata rate of 5% for the foreseeable future 
Only one firm, Alumax, a joint venture 
of AMAX. the large U.S. mining com- 





Those Golden Gnomes 


ne of the most enduring characters of European folk- 
lore is the gnome, a gnarled night creature who lives 
for centuries, stands only 6 in. when full grown but is 
seven times stronger than man. With exhilarating wit and 
tongue-in-cheek charm, Dutch Physician Wil Huygen and 
Illustrator Rien Poortvliet put together a mock sociolog- 


ical history of the gnome that is prov- 
ing to be an astonishing money spin- 
ner. Ponderously titled /even en 
werken van de Kabouter (The Life 
and Work of the Gnomes) in The 
Netherlands, the book is a spoof that 
solemnly reports that, among other 
things, Mozart's gnome pal is still 
alive, gnomes always have twins, they 
use opium for digestive upsets and 
would rather be without pants than 
their conical red caps. 

Harry N. Abrams Inc., the New 
York art-book publisher, bought the 
English-language rights, insured the 
risk by bringing in Bantam, the pa- 
perback house, as a partner and 
placed 40,000 copies on the market 
last fall under the simple title Gnomes 
The book has sold 250,000 copies at 
a prepublication price of $14.95, and 








A paper assembly of the wee gnomes’ home 


Among the ventures that are fairly well 
set: gnome dolls, calendars, Christmas 
decorations. jigsaw puzzles, stationery 
and a gnome home, designed by Artist 
Poortvliet, that can be punched out from 
heavy paper and assembled in a few 
hours. Licensing arrangements are being 
discussed with companies that are pant- 





Abrams expects it to sell another 150.- ing to sell gnome dishes, tote bags. pil- 





000 copies at the full price of $17.50. Abrams struck a | ~ lows, egg cups and jewelry, including an 
crock of gold. Gnomes, says President Andrew Stewart, Mapes A | enameled gnome with gleaming diamond 
“will have a significant impact on our profits in 1978 wnt sates fas isi eyes, Negotiations are under way for a 





Ne'd have a good year even without it. Now we'll have a 
terrific year.” 

Abrams also stands to make additional “millions.” ac- 
cording to Stewart. by marketing many spin-offs of Gnomes 


TV special. While Abrams has resisted 
the temptation to cash in by carpentering a gnome book se- 
quel, it will soon publish a historical examination of the 
ways and wiles of fairies. 
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Give your wanderlust free rein 


There's a knowledgeable and fascinating group of 
insiders... people like Anthony Burgess, Aubrey Menen 

Jay Maisel and other novelists, journalists and photogra 
phers...who’ve come to know the great cities of the world 

in ways no tourist or business traveler ever can. It is these 
gifted insiders, along with the talented writers and editors of 
Twe-Lire Books, who have created the texts and photographs 

in this magnificent series from Time-Lire Books: THe Great Ces 
Through the volumes they share with you their intimate visions 
of London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Tokyo, Vienna, Peking, Hong 
Kong, Berlin, Moscow and other of the world’s great cities. And no 
matter how much you may have traveled, you'll be seeing these 
places in fresh new ways —as an insider. 

You'll be given instant entree to the exclusive 
clubs of London’s Pall Mall...to the inner con 
fines of the Vatican. ..to the favorite Montpar 
nasse rendezvous of Hemingway ...to the 
Orient's last citadel of Colonial privilege, the 
almost impenetrable Hong Kong Club. You'll also 


meet some of the most fascinating people alive 

today...among them Italy's ravishing Sophia Loren 

and Lucio Costa, the avant-garde architect whose con 

troversial buildings are changing the face of Rio 
Explore LONDON, free! 


Your first step into THe Great Cres is London...a 200 


page volume by Aubrey Menen, renowned novelist, ..-through the e es of 


scholar and traveler. His witty, irreverent narrative takes you where 


guidebooks rarely go...backstage at the theater, to a Lord Mayor's the writers and edi rs of 


banquet, inside the fashionable homes of Holland Park, and many other 


interesting places. This revealing text is embellished by more than 120 , IME-] IFE BOOKS 
—_ 



















full-color pictures by London photographers Brian Seed, Laurie Lewis 
and Patrick Thurston. London, one of the THe Great Cmes oF THE WorLb 
volumes for which Twe-Lire Books was awarded the Silver Medal by the 
Leipzig Book Fair, is yours to enjoy for 10 days as a quest of Twme-Lire 
Books. See details of this free trial offer in the order form. Mail it today 


Explore 


LONDON FREE 
for 10 days 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Yes, | would like to examine London. Please send it to me for 10 days tree 
examination and enter my subscription to THe Great Cmes. If | decide to 
keep London, | will pay $9.95 plus shipping and handling. | then will 
receive future volumes in THE Great Cres, shipped a volume at a time 
approximately every other month. Each will be $9.95 plus shipping and 
handling and will come on a 10-day free examination basis. There is no 
minimum number of books that | must buy and | may cancel my 
subscription at any time simply by notifying you. If | do not choose to 
keep London. | will return the book within 10 days, my subscription for 
future volumes will be canceled, and | will not be under any further 
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Every volume contains: 
* 200 pages « a wealth of magnif 











At $3702; it’s a steal. 


The new Chevy Nova Coupe's 
price is almost too good to be 
true. Because Nova's one of 
those rare cars that keeps its 
own special appeal year after 
year: A great combination of 
quality and value. 


Police Nova: proven in 47 states. 


Police departments all across 
the country have tested and 
applauded specially equipped 
Novas for their durability, 
reliability and overall rugged 
performance. They've made it 
the best-selling police compact 
in America. 

Now the same people who 
build the Police Nova build a 
Nova for you. And they both have 
strong reputations. 


16 years of experience. 


Chevy Nova's a veteran. It's 
been dependably pleasing 
people for 16 years. There's been 
a lot of improvement along the 
way, and a remarkable four 
million sold. 


Easy on gas. 26 MPG hwy. 
19 MPG city. 

Nova, with its standard 250 
Cu. In. 6-cylinder engine and 
manual transmission, achieved 
those EPA estimates. Manual 
transmission not available in 
California, where estimates are 
21 mpg highway, 15 city, with 
available automatic 
transmission. Your mileage 
depends on how and where you 
drive, your car's condition and 


available equipment. The Nova is 
equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details. 
Chevy Nova. A wanted car. 


*Manufacturer's suggested retail 
price for Nova Coupe, including 
dealer preparation. Available 
full wheel covers ($37) and 
white stripe tires ($36) shown. 
Tax, license, destination charges 
and available equipment are 
additional. Priced higher in 
California. 


SEE WHAT'S NEW TODAY 
IN A CHEVROLET. 








pany. Japan’s Mitsui & Co. and Nippon 
Steel Corp.. is attempting to cash in on 
the shortage by investing in new plants 
in Oregon and South Carolina—a mighty 
$800 million gamble 

Lack of a comprehensive energy pol- | 
icy makes the aluminum companies ner- 
vous about committing huge sums for new 
facilities: they cannot be sure that fuel will 
be available to produce the electricity con- 
sumed in gigantic quantities by aluminum 
smelters. On top of that. the endless 
| rounds of litigation by conservationists de- 
lay the construction of new power plants. 
thus directly affecting plans for new alu- 
minum smelters. A possible result: a 
shortfall in U.S. production in the early 
1980s. which would add to the nation’s 
trade deficit because fabricators would be 
forced to import more and more alumi- | 
num. Says one exasperated industry lead- 
er: “Looking at the way they handle the 
power situation in this country, it sort of 
makes you think about places like the 
Amazon, where they don't have quite the 
same bunch of clowns.” The aluminum | 
producers are indeed looking to Brazil and 
Australia, which have plentiful supplies 
of cheap power and bauxite, as places to 
expand production in the yearsahead. @ 


Kodak Clouted 
A big award for Berkey 


he business and legal communities 

were astonished in January when a 
federal jury of two men and eight women 

| found Eastman Kodak Co. guilty of mo- 

| nopolistic practices in a case brought by 
New York-based Berkey Photo, Inc., a 
relatively small competitor. When the 

| same jury last week fixed the penalty, the 
reaction was genuine shock. Kodak, said 
the jurors. should pay Berkey $37.6 mil- 
lion in damages—and that was just the be- 
ginning. Because standard procedure is to 
triple damages for violation of antitrust | 
law. the court is expected to raise the 
award to $112.8 million, one of the larg- 
est judgments ever against a US 
corporation. 

Had the amount been paid last year, 
it would have taken a bite out of Kodak's 
profits of $643.4 million. which it earned 
on sales of nearly $6 billion. Kodak will 
doubtless avoid paying anything for years. 
while it carries appeals to higher courts 
But the legal battle stands to cloud the fu- 
ture of a company that has suffered some 
reverses lately. Kodak has been less than 
victorious in its battle with Polaroid in 
the instant-camera market. and Kodak's 
stock has plunged from a 1973 high of 
151% to last week’s 424%. What is more. 
Berkey’s is not the only suit Kodak is con- 
testing. Others have been filed by Pavelle. 
a tiny New Jersey firm that went bank- 
rupt in 1975. and by GAF. There also is | 


evidence that the Justice Department may | 
be preparing an antitrust suit against the 
company s 
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Control Data's chairman William Norris chats with workers in St. Paul 


Executive View/ Marshall Loeb 


Planting in the Ghettos 


A prominent American revolutionary wears a frayed blue necktie, likes to 
cuss and preaches a shake-’em-up gospel. “Too many big businessmen are 
just sitting on their butts!” he thunders. And: “We talk a lot about human 
rights, but I don’t know of any human right that is more important than a job.” 

The speaker is William Norris, a Nebraska farmer's son who learned about 
computers when he was a World War II Navy cryptographer (he helped to 
break the German code), then sold stock at $1 a share to start Control Data in 
Minneapolis in 1957. Last year the company had sales of $2.3 billion, and its prof- 
its rose by 42%. But Chairman Norris at 66 is doing much more than adding to 
his millions. While other people merely fret and fuss about hard-core unem- 
ployment, this plain-talking engineer is taking long risks to create jobs for peo- 
ple who had felt left behind and shut out by the system. 

So far, 1,000 people—mostly unskilled and black—have found work in plants 
that Control Data has opened in the ghettos of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Wash- 
ington, D.C. The number will rise to 1,400 next January when Norris opens a 
fourth plant in a renewal area of St. Paul. Other business chiefs have tried to 
build in the ghetto, only to fail. Norris says he knows why: “They figured it was 
just philanthropy. They sent in their money, but not their smarts or their guts.” 

When Control Data built its first inner-city plant in Minneapolis in 1968, 
Norris laid down three rules: “Make the plant new and modern. Make it prof- 
itable. Make us dependent on it, so that we will have to make it work.” The 
plant accordingly was designed to build intricate components. 

Norris also sought out local black leaders and followed their street-smart ad- 
vice: Build a day care center for working mothers. Offer to put them on flexible 
hours, say, 8:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., or | to 5 p.m. Don’task if the applicant has been ar- 
rested. Yes, many have been busted, but what difference does that make? Don't 
ask for personal references. Should the ghetto resident get the corner bookie to 
vouch that he pays his bills? 

At first, absenteeism and quitting were problems. But Norris and his exec- 
utives held on, training, prodding, sometimes bailing workers out of jail after 
long weekends. Today, the average worker in the first plant has held his job for 
five years, building skills and climbing up. The story is much the same at Nor- 
ris’ other inner-city factories. Says he: “Businessmen come to visit those plants, 
and they ask, ‘Jeez, don’t you have terrible trouble with people breaking your win- 
dows and smearing your walls?’ The answer is no—because if somebody gets a no- 
tion to do that, they had better watch out. People in the neighborhood protect 
the plant. It’s a source of pride as well as jobs. They feel it is theirs.” 

Ultimately, Norris figures. America’s cities will be rebuilt by big con- 
sortiums of private business. The Government will help guarantee bank loans 
and perhaps kick in some grants; churches and universities will put in in- 
vestment funds. Construction companies will erect buildings; transport 
companies will bid for mass transit; energy. environmental control and waste 
recycling firms will all have roles, and much of the work will be parceled out 
to small business. The object is not only to raze and remake scabrous neigh- 
borhoods, but also to create private jobs, help small entrepreneurs and. not 
incidentally, to make money. 

Control Data is studying cities in which to start, and Norris is talking with 
some mayors, seeking support. “Dammit,” he snorts, “rebuilding the cities will 
be one of the great growth industries of the future. It will replace the auto as the 
big provider of jobs—if we Americans can ever get ourselves organized.” 
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We're earning America’s trust. 
One family at a time. 


American families don’t just 
give their trust away. It has to 
be earned. Not just once, but 
again and again. Year after 
year. Family after family. And 
that’s what the members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table 
are doing. 

The Million Dollar Round 
Table (MDRT) is an inter- 
national association of more 
than 12,000 top life insurance 
professionals, dedicated to 


improving the service of life 
insurance through professional 


and personal development. Only 


3% of all life insurance agents 
qualify for the MDRT each year, 
earning their places through 
hard work and knowledge, 
dedicated client service and 
high-level industry involvement. 
An agent only earns a seat at 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
each year by earning your trust 
and the trust of your community. 
One family at a time. He or she 
earns it by giving you good 
advice as you plan for a solid 
future. By helping you and your 


family achieve financial security 
needs. By getting involved in 
community affairs. 

No, a nation’s trust isn’t just 
given away. It must be earned. 
Not just once. But again and 
again, Year after year. Family 
after family. And no one 
believes and practices this more 
than a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 





The Million Dollar Round Table. 


We're earning America’s trust. One family at a time. 
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Literary Lights Mailer and Capote brighten a Manhattan discothéque 

One is known for a mean ws 
left and the other for a mean : y “! 
write, but last week Norman 
Mailer and Truman Capote were 
on their best behavior. Only 
bons mots and canapés were 
passed around at a Manhattan 
discotheque party celebrating 











































the publication of Southern . 
Baptist Dotson Rader's new . 
book Miracle. To get in the 


spirit of things. Dotson and a 
friend sang hymns between 
disco numbers. “Why not? 
After all, television mixes 
apples with astronauts 
opined Mailer, 55, who is 
writing a book about Gary 


Gilmore, the executed mur- 


derer Its a new angle 

agreed Capote, 53, who Its 
called the “Tiny Terror” for 
rattling the skeletons of 
his celebrity friends in his 


novel-in-progress Answered 


Prayers. Capote’s next book 
he says. will be about “a disas- 
trous love affair I had.” The 


I.T.’s proposed literary style 
high comedy 


The verdict thumbs 
down. Henry Kissinger did not 
like the portrait painted by 
Boston Artist Gardner Cox. One 
viewer thought it made him 
look “somewhat a dwarf, 
and another pronounced it “a 
gallery thing.” Not 
surprisingly. the Government 
which had commissioned the 
art to hang in the State De- 
partment with Cox’s portraits 
of former Secretaries Dean Ach- 
eson and Dean Rusk, rejected 


was 


rogues’ 
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After the brush-off, Gardner Cox poses with his portrait of Kissinger 


it. “We felt that the portrait 
lacked Mr. Kissinger’s expres- 
sion—the dynamism which ex 
udes from him,” said State De- 
partment Curator Clement Con- 
ger. Cox will be paid $700 in 
expenses—but not his $12,000 
fee 


She never understood, 
shrugs Carol Burnett, the suc- 
cess of her CBS variety show 

When a good movie is on, | 
watch it But audi- 
ences always loved hard-luck 
Eunice and the other antic vic 
tims Burnett has played for 
eleven years, 286 programs 
Alas, The Carol Burnett Show 
signs off the air this week. “It's 


instead 


classier to leave before you're 
asked to go.” says Burnett 
How does she explain her du- 
rability on the tube? Maybe 


she says. it is because she has 
a “tinge of being amateurish” 
and is just an ordinary “white- 
bread Audiences 
might say enriched 


woman 


While New York Senator 
Pat Moynihan strives to become 
a Washington mogul. Wife Eliz- 
abeth has been boning up on 
the Indian model. Ever since 
her days in New Delhi, where 
Pat served as U.S. ambassa- 
dor in 1973-75, Elizabeth has 
been fascinated by Mogul 
gardens and by Ba- 
ber 
the Mogul dynasty 


Burnett taping last show 


the founder of 


Inspired by his journals, Eliz- 
abeth went back to India in 
hopes of finding the site of his 
fabled lotus garden. With the 
aid of a village wise man, she 
discovered a Mogul-style well 
and an octagonal pool 37 miles 
south of Agra. “I was jumping 
out of my skin,” she says. Back 
home last week, Elizabeth 
proudly discussed her find 
It's as if in America we found 
a new Mount Vernon that 
Washington had built, or in 
England a new castle built by 
William the Conqueror 


On the Record 


Luigi Barzini, author (7he 
ians): “We might be the 
developed country to turn it- 
self back into an 


oped country 


Ital 


first 


underdevel- 


Bill Bradley, New Jersey candi 
date for the U.S. Senate on al- 
ways being labeled a basketball 
slar I some day 
when I've served in the Sen 
ate with some distinction and 
am visiting Russia, I'll read 
Senator Bill Bradley, the for 
mer New York Knick. met 
today with Leonid Brezhnev 


suppose 


Carlo Maria Giulini, as he got 
ready to take over his post as 
music director of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic: “I always 
think I am a very small man 
When I shave myself, I look 
in the mirror and see behind 
me Beethoven and Brahms 

eee. sei ees es 

















































L ike a grotesque, hook-shaped inkblot, 
the oil spread menacingly across the 
water. Along a single stretch of Brittany 
beach, 25 species of dead fish were found 
Vast beds of seaweed, which are har- 
vested to make pharmaceuticals and fer- 
tilizer, were destroyed. Thousands of oil- 
tarred birds lay dead or dying. The 
Channel Islands of Jersey and Guernsey 
were threatened, as were the sands around 
the spectacular monastery at Mont-St.- 
Michel. Driven by gale winds, the oil 
may despoil more than 160 kilometers 
| (100 miles) of France’s ruggedly beau- 

tiful Brittany coast, and imperil the Nor- 

mandy beaches farther to the east as 

well. By any measure, the spill was the 








Volunteer holding bird (above) soaked by oil from wrecked Amoco Cadiz (below) 


Oil washed up from the leaking American-owned supertanker fouls a stretch of beach in France 





Environment 


Disaster off the Brittany Coast 


History's biggest oil spill despoils the French shoreline 


biggest of all time and perhaps the most 
devastating. At week’s end it appeared 
that most of the Amoco Cadiz's 220,000 
tons of crude oil—twice the amount re- 
leased by the infamous Torrey Canyon 
eleven years ago—would ooze from the 
American-owned supertanker, which lay 
broken in two after going aground off 
the storm-tossed Brittany peninsula 

In the face of this major ecological di- 
saster, French officials were helpless 
Winds howled so furiously for most of 
the week that plastic barricades failed 
to contain the drifting slicks. Emergency 
crews were reluctant to use detergents 
to break up the oil because they feared 
long-term toxic effects on marine life 
Instead, fishermen worked day and night 
to move valuable oysters and scallops to 
other waters or to rush them to market 

Understandably outraged, the French 
opened a full-scale investigation into the 
calamity, which was apparently caused 
by the failure of the tanker’s steering 
gear. Possibly because of a dispute over 
the towing price, the ship’s captain—who 
was charged with negligent polluting by 
the French—may have delayed enlisting 
the help of a nearby tug or sending off 
a distress signal. When a rescue was final- 
ly attempted, the sea and winds were so 
heavy that even the powerful tug could 
not pull the disabled giant back into the 
shipping lanes. One immediate result of 
the spill: a new determination by the 
French to keep closer tab on the in- 
creasingly heavy flow of oil traffic off 
their shores 
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Fan unfurled, Gelsey Kirkland flies through the role of Kitri 


~ Dance 


The Americanization of Don Q — 
A bravura triumph for Baryshnikov and Kirkland 


hatever his private anguish at hav- 
ing left the Soviet Union may be, 
Mikhail Baryshnikov’s professional motto 
must be “Don’t look back.” Last week, in 
an American Ballet Theater premiere at 
Washington, D.C.’s Kennedy Center, he 
took Don Quixote, a favorite Russian bal- 
let little known in this country, and turned 
it into—a classical vaudeville? A roman- 
tic comedy? A Broadway musical en 
pointe? The new Don Q is in part all of 
these, a marvel of speed, timing and raz- 
zle-dazzle. The setting is Spanish and the 
tradition Russian, but the flavor is dis- 
tinctly American 
Don Q's subtitle, Kitri’s Wedding, 
| more accurately describes both the Rus- 
| sian and the Baryshnikov ver- 
sions. It is based on an episode 
in the Cervantes novel in which 
an innkeeper’s daughter, Kitri 
(danced by Gelsey Kirkland), 
manages to marry her true love, 
Basil the Barber (Baryshnikov), in 
defiance of her father, who has a 
richer son-in-law in mind. The vi- 
sionary Don Quixote (Alexander 
Minz) and his faithful Sancho 
Panza (Enrique Martinez) are on 
the periphery of the raucous do- 
ings but play no real part 
It would be a mistake to 
stretch the comparison to an 
American musical too far. Don Q § 
does have a purely classical dream 
sequence as well as the familiar 
wedding pas de deux. Many of the 
steps come from the century-old 
Marius Petipa choreography (as 
revised by Alexander Gorsky). It 
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Sancho (Enrique Martinez) and Don 


is in the brashness, polish and satirical 
| twists that Don Q seems transplanted. As 
Jerome Robbins broke up the anonymity 
of the old musical chorus line, Barysh- 
nikov has livened up the role played by 
the corps de ballet, giving many of the 50- 
odd dancers at least some individuality 
Several brief solos, small ensembles or 
fleeting bits of stage business make for 
nearly nonstop action. For the A.B.T 
corps it must be an exhilarating ballet to 
dance 
The most exuberant girl around, Ki- 
tri, makes a bravura triumph for Gelsey 
Kirkland. One tends to think of her play- 


| ing an unearthly maiden in a romantic 


| ballet. But despite her fragile body, she is 
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The motto must be “Don't look back.” 








Quixote (Alexander Minz) 


— ] 


a gutsy, bold dancer with almost palpa- 
ble physical courage. She flings herself 
into the role of Kitri. Her foot hits the 
back of her head when she jumps (and 
she leaps the night away). Her attacks 
are almost stabbing. Her fan flips con- 
stantly—unless she is using it to poke 
Basil. She so clearly relishes keeping him | 
in line that one wonders if there isn’t a 
bit of a shrew in his future 
The ballet should belong to Kitri | 

and eventually it will as it enters the 
A.B.T. repertory and other men take Bas- 
il’s part. Right now Baryshnikov’s dy- 
namism puts things off balance, much 
as Marlon Brando’s Broadway perfor- 
mance in A Streetcar Named Desire ob- 
scured the fact that the play was really 
about Blanche DuBois. Baryshnikov is 
the Figaro of Spanish barbers. He flirts 
recklessly, he fumes, he pouts. He does 
a wonderful bit with two mugs, leaping 
and drinking out of both at once. He 
has a hilarious, hollow-eyed mad 
scene in which he stabs himself 

a sort of male Giselle. No cho- 
reographer-dancer is more gen- 
erous to his colleagues than 
Baryshnikov in Don Q, but his act- 
ing makes it Basil’s story 

The part is interwoven into 

Baryshnikov’s life. He danced the 
wedding pas de deux at his grad- 
uation recital at the Kirov Ballet 
school in Leningrad. Basil was his 
first full-length role, one he 
danced often. Playing it, he says. 
= taught him a great deal: “Tech- 
nical control, mime, how to use a 
cape, how to give a flower to a 
girl, how to be funny, touching, a 
lover ... a lot.” He is giving those 
gifts now to the A.B.T. dancers 
and, one suspects, a profligate pre- 
sent to the company at the box of- 
fice as well — Martha Duffy 
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Art 


Stella and the 
Painted Bird 


In Fort Worth, a major show 


here are some artists whose precocity 

almost seems a curse, and one of 
them is Frank Stella, a wiry, taciturn 
American of Sicilian descent who turns 
42 next month but whose work must seem 
(Lo younger painters) to have been around 
forever. For ten years, from the moment 
in 1960 when his black pinstripe paint- 
ings were exhibited at Manhattan's Ca- 
stelli Gallery. Stella’s work was one of the 
main points around which the critical de 
bates of that logorrheic decade precipi 
tated themselves 

He was completely a child of abstract 
art. “Whatever interest I have in people 
he once memorably told a reporter I 
have with them in daily contact. | don't 
want them walking around in my paint- 
ing.” Because of the extreme, not to say 
polemical, purity of his obsessions, Stel- 
la’s work seemed exemplary. No young 
arust’s oeuvre had ever been so exhaus- 
tively discussed, or used to support such 
a variety of critical positions. As a result 
when enthusiasm for 60s-style” ab- 
straction started waning at the end of the 
60s, Stella's prestige began to falter. What 
happened to him when he began to move 
out of the “reductionist” aesthetic that his 
work had done so much to create? “Stel- 
la Since 1970,",a show of 26 works or- 
ganized for the Fort Worth Art Museum 
by Curator Anne Livet, with a brilliant 
catalogue essay by the art critic Philip 
Leider. now tells us 

Throughout the "60s, Stella's paintings 
had been very forthright. Indeed, the clar- 
ity of his decisions was the main reason 
for his reputation as a prodigy. The pat- 
terns were absolutely explicit: they strad- 
dled the surface like theorems 


B" in 1970 Stella, dissatisfied with the 
plane surface of canvas—no matter 
whether its edges were an orthodox rec- 
tangle or not—began planning construc- 
uions, in homage to Russian construc- 
livism and, in particular, its master 
Kasimir Malevich. Each painting (named 
after Polish and Russian village syna- 
gogues) was a shallow wall relief, built 
up of interlocking trapezoids and trian- 
gles of composition board that stuck out 
inches from one another and from the 
wall. Without one vertical or horizontal 
line in them, these tilting plaques had a 
mournful architectonic power. One ex- 
periences their juts and slippages as a 
form of physical stress. They were tran- 
sitional works; but if the lyrical sap moves 
sluggishly in them. the same cannot be 
said of his Brazilian and Exotic Bird series 

-the constructed paintings. or painted 
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constructions, that have occupied Stella 
since 1974. 

Starting with the Brazilian series, Stel- 
| la used the most precise-looking of all ma- 
terials, metal, to carry the paint. Design- 

ing with it gave Stella’s work a more 
| overtly constructivist look than ever, in 

line with Malevich's prediction written 

60 years before: “We see now technical 

means penetrating into the purely paint- 
| erly picture, and these means may al- 
ready be called ‘engineering.’ “ Of course, 
a piece like Grajat I, 1975, is only fic- 
live engineering—it does not have to with- 
stand the stresses of the real world, like 
a truss or a glider wing. But the machined 
look of those planes, and the clarity with 
which they are separated, had an impor- 
tant aesthetic result for Stella: the dif- 
ferences between one part of the paint- 
ing and its neighbor were so clearly 
defined that the color could become hot- 
ter, freer, more complicated, without laps- 
ing into décor. The titles of the Brazilian 
series are arbitrary—they are the names 
of places around Rio de Janeiro, picked 
off a map. But they accord well with the 
tropical exuberance and intensity of Stel- 
la’s new colors, the metallic yellows, fuch- 
sias and purply blues that give the paint- 
ings their extraordinary mixture 
lushness and rigor. 

The Exotic Bird series, in preparation 
by 1975, pushed further in that direction 
The odd tides, which sound like surreal- 
ist whimsy— Mysterious bird of Ulieta, or, 
in a sardonic little pun. Sreller's albatross 
—were birds’ names picked from an or- 
nithological textbook. The paintings court 
vulgarity every inch of the way. Their 
forms, based on the French curves used 
by architectural drafismen, are cut from 
honeycombed aluminum, But they are 
loaded with color, blaring with the kind 
of greedy. apoplectic vitality. On first 
sight, they look as though a squad of glue- 
snorting graffitists had been let loose with 
crayons, spray cans and party glitter in a 
constructivist. warehouse. Surfaces that 
Stella would once have left pure and flat 
are loaded with rich, scribbled color. The 
shapes slice and crash, in and out, mock- 
ing the conventions of flatness and integ- 
rity of the picture plane 


vs Stella’s control over his means is 
such that never once does one doubt 
the emphatic seriousness behind the dis- 
play. He has at last discovered his own 
sensuality as a painter. and set it forth 
in what is. quite simply, the bravest per- 
formance abstract art has offered in years: 
manic energy channeled by an infrangible 
toughness of mind. Almost a decade ago, 
Leider’s essay notes. Stella described his 
ambition—"to combine the abandon and 
indulgence of Matisse’s Dance with the 
overall strength and sheer formal inspi- 
ration of his Moroccans.” Perhaps 
that goal, like the target toward which 
Zeno’s arrow flew, can never be reached 
But the best of Stella’s Exotic Bird paint- 
ings come closer to it than anything he. 
or any other artist of his generation, has 
done ~ Robert Hughes 
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Behavior _ 


Ground Rules for Telling Lies 


The average American prevaricates some 200 times daily 





hen is it permissible to tell a lie? 

Never, according to Augustine and 
Kant. Machiavelli approved lying for 
princes, Nietzsche for the exceptional 
hero—the Superman. Most other philos- 
ophers, and ordinary folk. are less cer- 
tain, allowing some lies, but not others 
After some 2,500 years of moral specu- 
lation, says Philosopher Sissela Bok. man- 
kind is still trying to work out ground rules 
for acceptable lying. 

In her new book. Lying, Bok—the 
wife of Harvard President Derek Bok and 
daughter of Swedish Sociologist Gunnar 
Myrdal—traces the history of convoluted 
arguments on the subject. For instance. 
Grotius said that speaking falsely to an in- 





Pinocchio's nose growing after a fib 
Is lying now entrenched in America? 


truder is not a lie. This, Bok suggests. 
would be something like knocking a man 
to the ground, then explaining that you 
did not hit him because he had no right 
to be there. Kant insisted that all lies were 
immoral—even those told to a murderer 
to protect an innocent life. Erasmus dis- 
agreed, but Cardinal Newman sympa- 


thized with Kant. His solution: instead of 


lying to the murderer, knock him down 
and call the cops. Casuists invented the 
“mental reservation.” Example: “Mr 
Smith is not in today”—a lie that is mag- 
ically transformed into a truth by adding 
the unspoken thought “to you.” The Tal- 
mud allows lies for “bed” (inquiries into 
one’s sex life) and “hospitality” (if a host 
was generous. One could lie about it so 
that the host would not be inundated by 
unwelcome guests) 

Most norms on lying. Bok writes, grow 
out of elaborate moral systems of thought 
that “are often elegant in operation. no- 
ble in design. But when we have to make 





| 


difficult concrete moral choices. they give 
us little help.” In the absence of clear so- 
cial guidelines. she says. casual lying has 


| become entrenched in America. Indeed. 


| Social Psychologist Jerald Jellison esti- 


mates that the average American out- 


| strips Pinocchio by telling a whopping 200 


lies a day, including white lies and false 
excuses (“Sorry I'm late. | was tied up at 
the office”). 

Bok thinks that the problem is a prac- 
tical one, because lying by the govern- 
ment has begun to corrupt our politics 
69% of the public. according to Cam- 
bridge Survey Research. believe that the 
country’s leaders have consistently lied 
to them over the past ten years. Bok 
also argues that lying is now an accept- 
ed part of many professions. including 
law and the behavioral sciences. In a typ- 
ical experiment in social psychology. for 
example, a subject is misled about the 
aims of the study to see how he reacts 
under pressure 

In medicine, prescribing placebos and 
lying to patients are commonplace. Says 
Bok, who teaches medical ethics at the 
Harvard Medical School: “The require- 
ment to be honest with patients has been 
left out altogether from medical oaths and 
codes of ethics. and is often ignored. if 
not actually disparaged. in the teaching 
of medicine.” Bok sees problems in jour- 
nalism too. Reporters Bernstein and 
Woodward, she says, seemed untroubled 
by “the whole fabric of deception” they 
used to uncover the Watergate scandal 
Those lies. she maintains, were not clear- 
ly necessary and may encourage other re- 
porters to use such tactics routinely 


hat kinds of lies should be permit- 

ted? Bok’s answer: only those ap- 
proved in advance by the general public 
The use of unmarked police cars is one ex- 
ample of socially approved deception. By 
this standard, she argues, political lies are 
rarely justifiable. “If government duplicity 
is to be allowed in exceptional cases,” Bok 
concludes, “the criteria for these excep- 
tions should themselves be openly debat- 
ed and publicly chosen. Otherwise gov- 
ernment leaders will have free rein to 
manipulate and distort the facts,” 

Bok feels that doctors should stop vir- 
tually all lying to patients. universities 
should root out fraudulent and deceptive 
research, and government officials should 
be expected to stick to the truth. Her 
point: the public is now so cynical about 
being lied to that only extraordinary ef- 
forts to avoid lying will restore a feeling 
of trust. Or. as Mark Twain once ob- 
served, “Always do right. This will grat- 
ify some people. and astonish the rest.” 
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MAYBE ONE 
WILL READ THIS 
MAY WISH THEY 
THEY RETIRE.’ 








merica’s Social Security law has just undergone some major 
A changes. People are talking about it and wondering how it will 
affect them personally. 

While the subject is on your mind, we'd like to tell you about the three 
essential ingredients of an adequate retirement: Social Security, a pension 
plan, and personal savings. 

Social Security has always been intended to guarantee just the foundation 
for your retirement. To keep the system from going into a deficit, the new law 
will increase the cost of Social Security to many employees and employers. 
However, it has not changed this basic ‘floor of protection” philosophy. 

That’s why a vital element of your retirement plan is a sound pension. If 
your employer doesn’t provide you with one, the Employee Retirement 
Income Sec urity Act of 1974 encourages you to establish your own. Either way, 
a pension should substantially improve your standard of living in retirement. 

Your personal savings—financial assets like savings accounts, investments, 
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real estate, and life insurance—can increase your worth and enable you to 
meet day-to-day and emergency needs. When you're retired they can buy 
extra comforts you wouldn't otherwise be able to afford. 

Furthermore, just as pensions and savings can enhance your retirement, 
they also strengthen the nation’s economy. The money put into them is 
invested, creating jobs, building housing and factories, and expanding 
business. And that helps everybody. 

We're telling you about retirement now, while you're still working, so you 
can learn what you need to make it everything you want it to be. 

‘To help you make plans, we've written a booklet about the three require- 
ments for a sound retirement and how they work together. We'll send you one 
free if you write us. American Council of Life Insurance, Dept. SR, 


1850 K Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006. THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


Represented by the American Council of Life Insurance 























Leakproof Lab 


New facility for DNA work 





B uilding 550 is an unprepossessing two- 
story, barracks-like structure in the 
U.S. Army’s old chemical and germ war- 
fare center at Fort Detrick, Md. Next 
week it will become the site of an im- 
portant experiment. Converted at a cost 
of $250,000. the facility has been cer- 
tified by the National Institutes of Health 
as the nation’s first P-4 laboratory, where 
the riskiest genetic research now per- 
mitted by the NIH can be conducted. 
The lab’s initial test will attempt to an- 
swer two vital questions: Can recombi- 
nant DNA research create dangerous or- 
ganisms? If so, can they be safely handled 
in a laboratory? 

In the first stage of the experiment, 
NIH’s Malcolm Martin and Wallace Rowe 
will splice DNA from the polyoma virus 
(which causes tumors in mice but not in 
humans) into a specially engineered strain 
of the common bacteria Escherichia coli. 
The bacteria will be fed to or injected into 
mice and hamsters, which will then be ex- 
amined to determine 1) if the bacteria 
multiply into progeny that also contain 


| the viral DNA, and 2) if the bacteria- 








carried viral DNA can cause tumors in 
the animals. 

The experiments will also provide a 
good test of Building 550, which was de- 
signed to prevent material from recom- 
binant DNA work from escaping into the 
environment. NIH officials are confident 
that the new lab is even more secure than 
the Lunar Receiving Laboratory, which 
was built by NASA at a time when it was 
still thought that astronauts might bring 
back dangerous bugs from the moon 

To enter the P-4 lab, scientists must 








| Researcher shows off “glove box” 
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Even for lunch, it’s strip and shower. 


first change into special protective cloth- 
ing, then pass through an air lock de- 
signed to keep contaminants oul; to leave, 


| even if only for lunch, lab workers must 


pass through another air lock, strip off 


| their protective clothing and then pass 


through a shower. At no time will the sci- 
entists involved in P-4 experiments come 
into direct contact with the materials 
under study. Those tests will be con- 
ducted inside “glove boxes,” glass-front- 
ed stainless steel cabinets fitted with 
shoulder-length rubber gloves that en- 





| ed inside yet remain isolated from the 








able workers to manipulate the culture | 
| dishes, test tubes and microscopes mount- 


experiment. The risk of any leakage will 
further be reduced by keeping air pres- 
sure inside the cabinets lower than that 
in the room. 

All materials used in P-4 experiments 
will be moved into the glove boxes 
through an air lock. Everything that 
leaves will pass through a steam steril- 
izer and a disinfectant bath; the very air 
in the boxes will flow through an incin- 
erator before it is vented outside. Even if 
an altered organism escapes, it should 
pose no threat. All P-4 experiments must 
be conducted with a weakened strain of 
E. coli that cannot survive outside the spe- 
cial conditions of the lab. 


oes of DNA research were on hand last 

week to protest the opening of the new 
lab. “Why is our money being used to ma- 
nipulate the genes of life to create a brave 
new world?” asked Jeremy Rifkin of the 
Peoples Business Commission. But many 
scientists who only a year ago opposed re- 
combinant DNA research are now largely 
convinced that the hazards have been 
overstated. Besides, as Microbiologist 
John E. Nutter, manager of the NIH P-4 
program, notes, “the potential benefits of 
being able to reproduce large quantities 
of genetic material are enormous.” 

Those benefits were dramatically 
demonstrated last fall when California 
scientists inserted into the DNA of E. coli 
bacteria synthesized copies of a gene that 
orders the production of somatostatin, a 
vital brain hormone in mammals. Re- 
searchers who first isolated that hormone 
needed nearly half a million sheep brains 
to produce 5 mg (.00018 oz.) of the sub- 
stance. But the California scientists used 


| only about 8 liters (2 gal.) of a culture con- 


taining their re-engineered bacteria to ob- 
tain the same amount. 








Milestones 





DIED. Kari Wallenda, 73. spectacular circus 
aerialist who lost a high-wire gamble af- 
ter more than 50 years in the business 
(see NATION) 


| DIED. Malvina Reynolds, 77, spirited folk 


singer and protest songwriter whose gen- 
tly satirical tune Little Boxes brought 
“ticky tacky” into the language in the ear- 
ly 1960s (“Little boxes on the hillside, / 
Little boxes made of ticky tacky”); of kid- 


| ney disease: in Berkeley, Calif. A self- 


described “working-class woman” with a 
Ph.D. in philology and folklore, Reynolds 
found callings in journalism, socialism 
and teaching before writing songs for folk- 
ie friends Pete Seeger and Joan Baez, who 
recorded her eloquent ban-the-bomb el- 
egy What Have They Done to the Rain? 


DIED. Faith Baldwin, 84, prolific and per- 
durable author of nearly 100 books with 
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| an audience of millions; in Norwalk, 





Conn. An unabashed old pro who could 
write a chapter a day, Baldwin usually 
combined the surefire elements of roman- 
tic love and great wealth in scores of nov- 


| els (Office Wife, Private Duty, Manhattan 


Nights) and countless magazine stories 
that always stopped at the bedroom door. 
She seldom wrote about her own life, 
which took a bittersweet turn when she 
was reunited with her husband, Gas Com- 
pany Executive Hugh Cuthrell, in 1953 
after 25 years of separation, only to have 
him die two months later. 


DIED. Peggy Wood, 86, versatile singing ac- 
tress who starred in half a century of 
Broadway plays but was best remembered 
as the warmhearted Norwegian matri- 
arch in television’s ] Remember Mama se- 
ries (1949-1957); of a stroke; in Stamford, 


Conn. Beginning as a chorus girl in Vic- 


| tor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta in 1910, 


she later moved on to the dramatic stage 
in both New York and London. Among 
her notable roles: Portia in The Merchant 
of Venice, George Bernard Shaw's Can- 
dida and Ruth, the jealous wife, in Noel 
Coward's Blithe Spirit. 


DIED. John Hall Wheelock, 91. lifelong 
poet and former chief editor at Charles 
Scribner's Sons; in Manhattan. At Scrib- 
ner’s, Wheelock worked with Novelist 











Thomas Wolfe, Philosopher George San- | 


tayana and, in a distinguished series of 
anthologies, launched a number of Amer- 
ican poets, including James Dickey and 
Louis Simpson. His own first book of po- 
etry was published when he was 25, but 
much of his serene, stately, affirmative 
verse “poured out,” he said, after he 
had retired as an editor nearly 50 years 
later. 
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Brand Loyalties 
Shaken By 
Taste Impact Of 

ow lar Merit. 


MERIT taste delivery switching high tar 
smokers away from age-old favorites. 


There is a taste alternative to high tar cigarettes 





Modern technology created it 

Tests pre ved It. 

And smokers are confirming it 

Today most MERIT smokers are coming from high tar cigarettes - 
many from brands they had been loyal to for years 

Yet they're switching to—and sticking with — MERIT. 

The reason is a real advance in tobacco technology that resulted 
in a way to boost natural tobacco flavor without the usual corresponding 
increase in tar 

It's called ‘Enric hed Flay or in tobacco 

MERIT and MERIT 100's were both packed with this special tobacco 
And taste-tested against a number of higher tar cigarettes 

Overall, smokers reported they liked the taste of both MERIT 
and MERIT 100’s as much as the taste of the higher tar 
cigarettes tested 

Cigarettes having up to 60% more tar! 

Only one cigarette has ‘Enriched Flavor’ tobacco. 6 puitig, storsis tm 


LOW TAR-ENRICHED FLAVOR’ And you can taste it 


Kings: 8 mg’ ‘tar,’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC ReportAug' 77 
100’s:11 mg‘ ‘tar’ 0.8mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. | Ms . y) 
| Kings & 1IOO'’s 




















Sport 


A New Star Lights Women’s Golf 


Despite a quirky swing, Nancy Lopez is the pro to beat 


4 t began as a frolic in the grass for seven- 
year-old Nancy Lopez, tagging along 
behind her parents on weekend outings 
at the Roswell, N. Mex., public golf 
course. After a year of child’s play, Nan- 
cy borrowed one of her mother’s clubs and 
started to swipe at the ball. While her fa- 
ther, a self-taught 3-handicap golfer, 
trudged up the fairways, Nancy stayed be- 
hind. as she recalls, “hitting and hitting 
and hitting, struggling to stay ahead of 
the next group of grownups.” Tournament 
golf knows no pressure greater than that 
| on a skinny eight-year-old girl sand- 


Nancy Lopez smiling her way to fortune 


A tyrant off the tee, a genius on the green 


wiched between adults on a busy public 
links. The tough training paid off. “Pret- 
ty soon, Daddy saw my ball rolling past 
his feet. He told my mother, ‘Maybe Nan- 
cy can really play.’ ~ 

No longer is there any maybe about 
it. At21, Nancy Lopez is the hottest young 
golfer in the pro ranks. In eleven tour- 
naments on the Ladies Professional Golf 
Association circuit, she has finished in the 
Lop ten seven limes, beginning with a run- 
ner-up mark in her first competition, the 
1977 U.S. Open. This spring she won two 
tournaments in a row before finishing sec- 
ond last week to South Africa’s Sally Lit- 
Ue in a sudden-death play-off at the Kath- 
ryn Crosby—Honda Civic Classic in San 
Diego. Long off the tee. extraordinarily 
accurate around the green and a superb 
putter, Lopez is the young season’s lead- 
ing money winner—$47,317—and is the 
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favorite in this weekend’s Colgate-Dinah 
Shore Winners Circle tournament, the 
L.P.G.A.’s richest ($240,000) event. 

Lopez is only one star in a burgeon- 
ing galaxy of young players—such as Hol- 
lis Stacy, 24; Amy Alcott, 22; and last 
year’s Rookie of the Year, Debbie Mas- 
sey, 27—who have flocked to the recent- 
ly rejuvenated L.P.G.A. tour. The tradition- 
al lack of college athletic scholarships for 
women and new infusions of prize money 
—purses have doubled since 1975 to $3.4 


| million this year—tend to make top wom- 


en amateur golfers into pros earlier than 
their male counterparts. The rising stars 
have done their growing up on the pro- 
fessional circuit and in the process have 
honed themselves into nerveless compet- 
itors while still in their teens and early 
20s. The result is an aggressive, charging 
style of play that threatens to leave some 
of the tour's conservative veterans by the 
wayside. Says one longtime observer 
“When I watched the L.P.G.A. ten years 
ago, it seemed that almost everyone 
played long putts short and safe. Now 
with the young ones, when they miss a 
putt, the ball is on the other side of the 
hole. They're trying for birdies.” 


D-"s the presence of such galvaniz- 
ing players as Babe Zaharias, Mick- 
ey Wright, Patty Berg, Betsy Rawls and 
Kathy Whitworth, the L.P.G.A. struggled 
for 25 years as the stepsister of profes- 
sional sports. The players themselves 
tended to details like preparing the course 
for tournament play and dividing purses 
Hall of Fame Golfer Rawls, now tour- 
nament director of the L.P.G.A., recalled 
“When I turned pro in 1951, there were 
just 15 or 20 of us. We had to do every- 
thing ourselves. I used to go out the day be- 
fore a tournament, mark the ground under 
repair, set the tees, stake and rope off the 
course. The next day I went out and 
played golf.” In 1975, with the L.P.G.A 
near bankruptcy and its system of self- 
government under attack in the courts on 
conflict-of-interest charges, its manage- 
ment passed to professional marketing 
and public relations experts. who have put 
the sport into the big time 

The emergence of Nancy Lopez par- 
allels the L.P.G.A.’s slow climb to respect- 
ability. Daughter of a onetime farm la- 
borer, she learned the game without 
benefit of professional advice. Like Lee 
Trevino, her swing is nonclassic but 
smooth; she compensates for an untutored 
backswing by adjusting the club face dur- 
ing the downswing. Sacrilege. but it works 
She entered her first tournament, an up- 
Start public-links player in a country-club 
sport, at the age of nine and made the 








other kids look like kids. Her father, then 
in the auto repair business, worked over- 
time to finance her tournament trips 
With her winning game and winsome 
smile (“That's what I do when I get ex- 
cited—I smile”), Nancy became a terror 
to other amateurs and a favorite of the gal- 
leries. She won eight major amateur ti- 
tles before entering Tulsa University on 
a golf scholarship. While a collegian, Lo- 
pez won the N.C.A.A. title and played on 
America’s Curtis Cup and World Ama- 
teur teams. Still there were snubs: “Be- 
cause I was a Mexican. there were a lot 
of Anglos in Roswell who weren't ready 
to accept the kind of golf I was playing. 
Now a lot of them like to say they are 
my friends. But I don't feel I owe them 
my friendship because they didn’t give 
me theirs when I was young. My parents 





Sally Little celebrating her win in San Diego 
A pack of young gamblers, a charging style 


gave me all the chances | ever needed. 

Shortly after Lopez's brilliant debut 
last summer, her mother died of compli- 
cations following an appendectomy. and 
the golfer withdrew from the tour. She re- 
turned at year’s end and started a string 
of under-par rounds that dazzled galler- 
ies often swollen by proud crowds of Mex- 
ican Americans. With a full touring 
schedule ahead of her—30 weeks of 
Strange cilies—she is postponing mar- 
riage to Fiancé Ron Benedetti, a former 
Tulsa University baseball star. Her father 
and her sister Delma occasionally join Lo- 
pez for big tournaments, but most of the 
time she travels alone now, eating in her 
room and getting to sleep early when she 
is scheduled to play the next day. And 
when, in the pros’ parlance, a golfer can 
“play the game” like Nancy Lopez. sleep- 
less nights are for the competition oa 
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Sport 


Blighted Spring in the Bluegrass 


A little-known disease endangers the Thoroughbred industry 


here is no surer or happier sign of 

spring and the surge of new life. In 
the lush bluegrass pastures of Kentucky. 
new foals test their spindly legs behind 
those famous white rail fences. In anoth- 
er annual rite, the great stables breed 
Thoroughbred stallions and mares im- 
ported from around the world 

But when spring came North again 
this year, it brought the threat of disaster 
to Kentucky and its $1 billion race horse 
industry, the world’s most celebrated. The 
danger: a newly discovered venereal dis- 
ease known as CEM (for contagious equine 
metritis), which infected at 
least 21 mares and five top 
stallions, created bitter dis- 
sension among the tight 
clan of owners and even 
caused federal and interna- 
tional repercussions 

The story began last 
June when the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began 
picking up reports of CEM 
afflicting breeding. first in 
France, then in Ireland 
and England. The disease, 
which can also be transmit- 
ted by handlers, makes it 
difficult for a mare to con- 
ceive and carry a foal for 
the full eleven-month term. 
Sull, neither the British 
nor the Irish made too 
much of the malady when 
the USDA inquired. Neither 
did the French. According 
to Ralph Knowles, the de- 
partment’s chief staff veter- 
inarian, the French told the 
USS. that the sickness was 
not highly contagious and 
that they could certify hors- 
es sent to the US. as being 
free from the disease. Unconvinced, the 
USDA sent a team of inspectors abroad in 
early September and was alarmed enough 
by what it found to place an embargo, 
Starting at 12:01 a.m., Sept. 9, on horses 
from Ireland, Britain and France 

But the damage apparently had al- 
ready been done, although who, if any- 
one, is to blame remains unclear. On 
Aug. 28, Gainesway Farm, syndicators of 
such champions as Canonero II and Can- 
nonade. imported a $6.6 million French 
stallion named Lyphard, son of Northern 
Dancer. Just before the deadline, Spend- 
thrift Farm, stud managers of Nashua and 
Majestic Prince, flew in the stallion Caro 
from France. Both horses arrived with 
French certificates of health and passed 
the standard USDA tests. Moreover, both 
Caro and Lyphard were cleared by a spe- 
cific test for CEM conducted in midwinter 
by the anxious USDA, which feared that 
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French Stallions Caro (left) and Lyphard: Did they bring CEM t 
“They sure are calling and holding lynch meetings.” 


some horses imported before the embar- 
go might have been infected 

Even so, when CEM showed up in 
Kentucky in early March—the first out- 
break of the disease ever in the U.S.—it 
was quickly found in Caro and Lyphard. 
A frantic search also detected CEM in 
three other stallions at Gainesway and 21 
mares on various other farms. The state 
banned any movement of horses from one 
Kentucky farm to another and stopped 
all shipments of horses out of state 
Gainesway Farm’s John Gaines and 
Spendthrift Owner Brownell Combs II 


- 





not have the proper technology to identify 
the disease. Says Veterinarian Knowles 
“Pioneering is always difficult. We were 
pioneering in those days.” USDA officials 
accuse their French counterparts of du- 
plicity in not telling the world more about 
the disease early on. Says one: “I don't 
think the French played straight with us.” 
The French claim that they followed stan- 
dard procedures to control the disease 
The USDA now has sophisticated ex- 


| ams to detect the disease, and is in the pro- 





0 Kentucky? 


cess of retesting some 200 “high-risk” 
horses, which entered the US. before the 
embargo. But so far, the USDA has found 
no infected animals outside Kentucky. 

By last week the epidemic of CEM 
seemed to be abating. Kentucky will lift 
its ban on the in-state shipment of horses 
this week, and the out-of-state embargo 

will expire on April 14. 
“Tom Maddox, state veter- 
Sinarian, believes that the 
sbreeders can make up for 
slost time and dollars by ex- 
= tending the season another 
«two or three weeks. Most of 

the foals from those late- 
season unions, however, 
will be smaller and less ma- 
ture than their rivals when 
they begin racing. 

Sull, so lite is known 
about CEM that the USDA 
experts and some private 
vets warn that the disease 
could break out again 
Thomas W. Swerczek, a 
veterinary pathologist at 
the University of Kentucky 
and the man who discov- 
ered the disease in the US., 
fears that a mare could de- 
liver a healthy foal next 
breeding season, only to in- 
fect a stallion the following 
year. Says Ahmed H. Dar- 
diri, a top USDA diagnostic 
researcher: “We simply 





shut down breeding operations altogether 
Since he has 33 stallions, valued at 
$57 million, Combs was losing hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a day. The farm's 
stud fees for a single breeding range as 
high as $50,000 


D espite Combs’ obvious losses, he was 
accused along with Gaines of endan- 
gering the entire industry. Says Combs of 
his accusers, mostly Kentucky breeders, 
who are at once old friends and great ri- 
vals: “They haven't got to the stage of 
throwing rocks through our windows yet, 
but they sure are calling and holding 
lynch meetings. There's no way we would 
knowingly do anything that would be det- 
rimental to the breeding industry. We've 
been condemned. and we shouldn't be.” 
Some angry owners blamed the USDA 
for not detecting the infected horses, and 
the department frankly admits that it did 


| sperm would be so readily available 


have no experimental evi- 
dence yet on how long it 
takes to cure a horse of CEM.” 

One possible way to fight the disease 
would be through artificial insemination, 
but that practice is banned by the Jockey 
Club, which regulates breeding. Because 
thousands of mares could be fertilized by 
a single great horse, a few famous stallions 
would come to dominate the business with 
the inevitable result of inbreeding. What 
is more, those high stud fees could be ex- 
pected to plummet, because the supply of 
and. 
like any businessmen, the Kentucky 
breeders are out to make money 

In the months ahead. Kentucky | 
breeders may face the threat not only of 
CEM but other little-known diseases. More 
and more, top horses are flown from coun- 
try to country for breeding, thus raising 
the risk of contracting illnesses. Without 
vigilance, there may be more blighted 


| Springs in the bluegrass country s 
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Sears puts a 
printing calculator 
in your hand for only $5 


12-DIGIT THERMAL PRINTING 


Gives you a printed record you can retain 
Fast and quiet. Power paper advance, too 











MEMORY WITH AUTOMATIC 
ACCUMULATOR 


Put the ACC switch on — and multiplication and division 

results accumulate automatically in the grand total 
memory. Switch ACC off to use M key in adding or 
subtracting from memory 


THERE’S A LOT IN YOUR HAND 


A standard keyboard that gives you 
subtotal, total and memory — plus: 
Decimal place selector. Rounding-off 
switch. Non-add print key. Correction 
clear key. Negative entry key. Auto 
matic item count. Automatic constant 
857/16" x 4' V6" x 17/8" 


POWER MISER HELPS 
SAVE BATTERIES 


The red “on” light flickers 
when the calculator isn’t 
used for two minutes, 
reminding you to shut it off 
and conserve your bat 
teries. Operates on dis 
posable or rechargeable 
batteries (sold sepa- 
rately). Comes with AC 
adapter/charger. 










Special Offer 


Save S20 


Available in Regularly 


most larger $ 99 
Sears retail stores. Se a ] S 79 
Prices higher in 


Alaska and Hawaii 
© Sears. Roebuck and Co. 1976 


Some Things 
Just Feel 
Right 


Slender, balanced, 
distinctive — Cross 
Writing instruments 
complement your style. 
In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and solid gold — from $7.50 
to $150.00.* 
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SINCE 1846 
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Cinema 


Hard Labor 


STRAIGHT TIME 

Directed by Ulu Grosbard 
Screenplay by Alvin Sargent, 
Edward Bunker and Jeffrey Boam 


I takes guts to make a movie as bleak 
and uncompromising as this new Dus- 
tin Hoffman vehicle—misplaced guts 
The story of a compulsive small-time 
crook with a lousy past and a doomed fu- 
ture, Straight Time makes a fetish of re- 
fusing the audience any frills. The movie 
aims only to describe its unappealing pro- 
tagonist as coolly as possible—without 
tears or laughs or passion. This it accom- 
plishes, but at a very steep price: while 
Straight Time offers a convincing portrait 
of a loser, it never gives us any reason 
to care whether the portrait is genuine 
or nol 

The fault lies not with Hoffman's per- 
formance, but with the movie's narrow 
spartan script. The screenwriters are so 
eager to avoid sentimentality that they 
turn journalistic objectivity into a form 
of dramatic Novocain. As we watch Bur- 
glar Max Dembo doggedly pursue his ca- 
reer of luckless crime, it is impossible to 
feel anything but numbness. Apparently 
the writers believe it is enough to dem- 
onstrate that Max is a classic recidivist, 
trapped forever in a cycle of antisocial be- 
havior, but they can’t get off so easily. A 
character as alienated as Max, however 
realisucally drawn, becomes compelling 
only if he is rooted in a larger psycho- 
logical or intellectual context 

There is no context to Straight Time 
the movie is all matter-of-fact incidents 
Max gets out of jail on parole, breaks pa- 
role, commits burglaries and awaits cer- 
tain reincarceration. While one is grate- 
ful that the script does not explain Max's 
self-destructiveness with hand-wringing 
Freudian sermons. Straight Time might 
at least have explored the existential 





Dustin Hoffman gets ready to be frisked by cops in Straight 






< ad s 
Time 


meaning of his criminal joyrides. The 
movie chooses instead to rub our noses in 
the sad predictability of Max’s life. as if 
sheer gloom were its own reward 

An innovative director probably could 
have reshaped this material; in the hands 
of Jean-Luc Godard or Terence Malick. 
Straight Time might even have been a fas- 
cinating variation on Breathless or Bad- 
lands. Ulu Grosbard, who did direct, is 
but a journeyman film maker. He sub- 
stitutes slow pacing and dour photography 
for style. Only the action scenes get him 
moving: when Max and his cronies stage 
their robberies. Straight Time actually 
manages to work up a little sweat 

Given the limitations of the screen- 
play, the cast flesh out the characters as 
much as humanly possible. Harry Dean 
Stanton, M. Emmet Walsh and Gary Bu- 
sey all create idiosyncratic lowlifes out of 
drab dialogue. Theresa Russell (The Last 
Tycoon), playing Max's all too obligatory 
love interest, is powerfully sexy. As for 
Hoffman, he works hard and well to cre- 


| ate a man who lives in a state of constant 


punishment. It’s an admirable job, but one 
sadly wasted in a film that punishes the 
audience almost as much as it does the 
people on-screen — Frank Rich 


= 
Breaking Up 
SUMMER PARADISE 
Directed by Gunnel Lindblom 


Written by Ulla Isaksson and 
Gunnel Lindblom 


A they have for decades, four gener- 
ations of family gather for their an- 
nual holiday in the comfortable old sum- 
mer house on an island in the Stockholm 
archipelago. The patriarch sometimes 
wakes up in the middle of the night con- 
vinced he’s dying; the rest of the time he’s 
a hearty reactionary. His daughter Katha 
(played with a kind of wary warmth by 
Birgitta Valberg) is a doctor resisting the 
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The Regal Sport Coupe. And the LeSabre 
Sports Coupe. 
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But happily, at this writing, Americans 
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World’s Largest Lodging Chain 
Why? Best Western has over 1850 attractive, well- 


furnished and dependably clean motels, hotels and 
resorts conveniently located in more than 1200 cities. 


Each one looks refreshingly different, yet all offer the 
same personal and efficient service. Every Best 
Western is regularly inspected to assure that it meets 
Best Western's high standards of cleanliness, quality, 
comfort and value. 


Wherever you travel, get your money's worth at Best 
Western. And stop at any Best Western for a free copy 
of our 1978 Road Atlas & Travel Guide. 


(800) 528-1234 


Call toll-free for reservations 
. see your travel agent or 
consult the yellow pages. 

In Arizona (800) 352-1222 
Phoenix 279-7600 





United States, Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Guatemala, Great Britain 
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Cinema 


Birgitta Valberg in Summer Paradise 
Noisy serpents in the garden 


steadily accumulating evidence that the 
safe, predictable middle-class world is dy- 
ing. She hopes wanly that the reassertion 
of family traditions will combine with her 
own insistently retained routines to slave 
off the anarchical forces that she sees 


H er friend Emma, a social worker and 
one of several outsiders visiting the 
summer paradise. falls periodically into 
despair over the rootlessness and loveless- 
ness of children she sees professionally, 
who are the first victims of the decline of 
old values. Sif Ruud gives a fine portray- 
al of a manic depressive in this role. and 
functions as a kind of chorus commenting 
on the mounting evidence that she is right 
One of Katha’s daughters awaits the re- 
turn of a philandering husband. not at all 
certain he will come back to her or that 
it will be good if he does. Another daugh- 
ter has brought along a man she has 
picked up. Though the growth of genuine 
love between them is one of the pleasant 
parts of this movie. the woman has other 
problems—a daughter of her own who is 
a latchkey child and a close woman 
friend: a despondent revolutionary with 
a near-psychotic child who is the noisiest 
serpent in this garden 

In the end it is not this lad, but some- 
one we have scarcely noticed—Katha’s si- 
lent and solitary nephew—who brings the 
summer to an end in tragedy. He makes 
us feel, like the characters, that we should 
have paid attention to him, should have | 
been less caught up in the more colorful | 
melodramas going on around him and in | 
the abstractions they have given rise to 

This description of the film’s story | 
plays it false, makes it seem somehow a | 
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These are the weeks when thirty min- 
utes with your spreader and our Turf 
Builder’ will help you get the most out of 
Spring’s good growing weather. 

This is one of the easiest tasks a 


ANAT 


fee 200d lawn calls for. You can do it the jug 


ee 


same morning you have a golf date 


_ and still tee off on time. 
=~ It’s also one of the best things you 
2 candotomake your lawn thicker this i 
=a Spring. The sun’s moved far enough 

- north now to warm up the earth and 

your grass is trying its hand to grow. 

= But this is where nature needs some 
help. There's a desperate competition 
=< for food among the roots your lawn 
already has. Your soil alone can’t come up 
with the nutrition all those grass plants 
need to branch out and form new plants. 


Ahalf hour with 
our Turf Builder 
= and your plot will 
= thicken. 


. Food is what Turf Builder gives it. 
Nitrogen, mostly, but phosphorus and 

= potassium, too. Just one pass around your 
yard will help grow thousands of new 


== grasses in less than a month. 
—" And the exclusive way we make Turf 


Builder gives your lawn not just a quick 
7 feeding but also a prolonged feeding for 
= up to two months. 

S— Weputthisfertilizer up in tiny granules 
— which provide a balanced mixture of 

ee plant nutrients, including both soluble 


=< and insoluble nitrogen. Rain or watering 
releases the soluble food right away. The 
— 


f 


insoluble food is then released slowly by 
organic action in your soil. 


(This also keeps Turf Builder from 
burning your lawn. Just do what it says 
in the directions. In fact, you could acci- 
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dentally put on four times too much this 
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Spring and it still wouldn’t burn.) 


We make a different Turf Builder for _ — 
different parts of the country. We’vedone = 
— 


research all over, from the West Coast 
to the Northeast, to make sure you get —3 
what's best for where you live. za | 

You can also get some free advice from <a 
the Scotts” Lawn Pro” who lives in your == 
area. He’s a local expert and you only == 
pay for what you buy. — 

We'll give you his address if you call 
us toll-free: from east of the Mississippi 
800-543-1415. West, 800-543-0091.Or if 
you call from Ohio, 800-762-4010. 

And if you ever come by Marysville, - 
Ohio, drop in. Take a look at our lawn. 
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JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded 1749 Cinema 


schematic representation of a textbook 
family, when in fact the people of Para- 
dise are carefully particularized. The film 
is the first time that Gunnel Lindblom, an 


actress in several Ingmar Bergman mov- | 

Many try, ies, has directed (Bergman has the pro- | 
b] ducer’s credit). Her touch is usually deli- 
but none Succ cate. Even the unhappy ending is 
p ad understated, though there is a hint of fur- 
You t Vi ther tragedy to come. There will be more 
jus can 'Yy to this family’s life. and not all of it a mis- 
ery, before We write finis either to it or to 


. e 
a true orig ° the institution in general. All one can say 


is that the warning signs of decay have 
been laid out soberly and provokingly in 


anartful film Richard Schickel 
All Thumbs 
FINGERS 


Directed and Written by 


Because it’s rare. James Toback 


ames Toback is the man who wrote The 
Gambler, a particularly pretentious 
1974 James Caan vehicle about a ded- 
icated schoolteacher with a fatal weak- 
ness for making dangerous bets. Toback’s 
new film is about a dedicated concert pi- 
anist (Harvey Keitel) who runs dangerous 
missions for his Mafia father. Both mov- 
ies are cut from the same synthetic Dos- 
toyevskian cloth. but Fingers actually 
manages to be more obnoxious than its 
predecessor. Perhaps the reason is that 
Toback wouldn’t stop at writing the new 
film: he had to go on and direct it as well 
Fingers is not an auspicious directorial 
debut. At the narrative level hardly an in- 
cident in the movie is credible. Dip be- 
neath the plot and you arrive at a psy- 
chological sewer. Among several gratu- 
itous shock tactics. Toback treats the | 
audience to an on-screen prostate exam- 
ination and the spectacle of two women’s | 
heads being smashed together. The film’s 
most persistent Freudian motif is a phal- 
lus fixation that borders on the patholog- 
ical. Though Toback tries hard to emu- 
late the expressionistic style of Director 
Martin Scorsese. Fingers never amounts 
to more than a flamboyantly neurotic 
drive-in movie 
The only real evidence of profession- 
alism comes from Cinematographer Mike 
Chapman (Taxi Driver), who has shot 
New York’s mean streets in his usual 
lucid way. The cast varies from bad to 
worse. Heroine Tisa Farrow speaks as if 
she were a spaced-out extra on furlough 
from Blow-Up. Jim Brown, the subject 
of a 1971 Toback book. is on hand only 
to act out the script’s juvenile racial-sex- 
ual fantasies. As the hero, a schizo prone 
to gesturing with his mouth while bang- 
ing at the keyboard. Keitel gives the 
first terrible performance of his career 
He is such a bundle of grating man- 
nerisms that one can hardly blame his 
angry father (Michael V. Gazzo) for tell- 
ing him “I should've strangled you in 
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Amana 2 plus 2’ Energy 
Saving Refrigerators are 
designed from the ground up 
to save on operating costs. 














Model ESRF-16B 


You get these energy saving 


quality features: 


@ 2inches of foam wall insulation around 
the refrigerator section (about '«" more 


than conventional refrigerators). And 






v2 inches around the zero-degree 
freezer section where you need it most 
about *3° more than conventional 
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Amana Insuliner™ for better insulation 
Amana Magna-Seal Doors 
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Saver Control 





3-Position Energy 
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Amana convenience features: 
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STRETCH YOUR FOOD DOLLARS WITH THIS 


Amana. Deepfreeze 


rOoOoD FREEZER 


Amana Deepfreeze Food Freezers give you quality features like: 


®@ Adjustable temperature contro 
to prevent accidental re-setting 


@ Fast, safe zero-degree freezing—coils ona flush mounted 
sides and the bottom make the entire food 
liner a fast freeze “compartment” for safe 


@ Space-savin 
zero-degree storage we sprbdll 
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Show Business 


COVER STORY 


High Steppin’ to Stardom 





John Travolta owns the street, and his Fever seems contagious 





Re-enacting a Saturday Night scene in his apartment: “You let people have a look at t you.” 





The moves, the presence, the princely mystique: he struts his stuff and keeps running on a fast track 


heck it out! Man walks down that street so fine. Strides | 
easy. Long, looking right. Left then. Then ahead, then 
left ... snap! again, follows that little sister in the 
tight pants a ways, then back on the beam. Arms arc. 
Could be some old trainman, swinging an imaginary lantern in 
the night. Smiling: 
Stepping so smart. Rolls, almost. Swings his butt like he’s 
shifting gears in a swivel chair. Weight stays, sways, in his hips 
Shoulders, straight, shift with the strut. High and light 
Street’s all his, past doubt. And more, if he wants. Could be 

he might step off that concrete. Just start flying away. 
It’s all there, in the walk that John Travolta takes through 
| the opening credits of Saturday Night Fever. Right there is the lit- 
tle kid from New Jersey who danced in front of the television 
while he watched James Cagney storm-tapping through Yankee 
Doodle Dandy. The boy in the chorus who trundled his way 
through a nine-month tour of Grease. The young man who land- 
ed a supporting part on a sitcom, watched himself become a TV 
star, a pretty face on a poster, and a purveyor of slick, sappy top 
40 ballads. All that bought him a shot at what is still, in the static- 
charged currents of media celebrity, the ultimate fantasy fulfill- 

ment, the greatest of all gaudy dreams: movie stardom 
John Travolta snagged that too. Just took a stroll down the 


Brooklyn asphalt, and mid-block he had the street tucked neat- | 


ly under his arm. By the time he got to the corner he had 
walked away with the turnaway hit of the season, second only 
to Close Encounters of the Third Kind in 1978 grosses. Saturday 
Night Fever has started Travolta along a yellow-brick show-biz 
road that reaches out of sight, raised discomania to a national 
craze and made superstars of a likable rock group called the 
Bee Gees for the second, or maybe it’s the third time (see box). 

When Travolta first appears in Saturday Night Fever, there's 
an instant charge—a shock of recognition, of excitement, of ac- 
ceptance. He has the moves, the presence, the princely mystique. 
No one can fully define star quality, but you can find illustration 
enough. And, in 1978, that walk is the best one around. 

First, you are astonished. Off the tube, in the rarefied, un- 
sparing light of the large screen, this long-lashed poster boy 


from Welcome Back, Kotter with the hundred-watt blue eyes 
and the scimitar smile that promises even more than it insin- 


| uates, ought to flounder. Instead, Travolta fills up all that space 








and pushes at the boundaries 
Then you start thinking of comparisons: Robert De Niro 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


blowing the star-spangled mailbox to smithereens in Mean | 


Streets; Al Pacino in uniform at his sister’s wedding in The God- 
father, telling Diane Keaton how his father enforced a con- 
tract, his voice full of casual, measured menace; Dustin Hoff- 
man end-running out of the church in The Graduate. At 
moments like those, you expect the film to freeze and to see a 
title appear: “The legend starts here.” Travolta’s walk said that 

Of course, this is heady company to be keeping, and plung- 
ing a 24-year-old with little formal acting training into its midst 
is probably unfair. Yet suddenly, with one movie, Travolta can 
be mentioned in that league without apology 


ia e is the street Tyrone Power,” dithers Allan Carr, 
a manager-producer who landed Travolta for his 
ki $6 million film version of Grease, to be released in 
June. This time, five years after the road tour, John 
will have the lead, dancing and singing pre-fab rock-'n'-roll dit- 
ties in a voice that sounds like he’s been gargling with Ovaltine. 
His acting skills will not be so sorely tested. “I'd decided not to 
do the part,” Travolta confesses. “But then I reconsidered. I 
thought, what’s wrong with doing a light musical? Brando did 
it.” Clearly, this is a boy who likes to run on a fast track. 

File Carr’s appraisal for the moment under “glamour” and 
consider all that De Niro-Pacino-Hoffman talk going around 
asso much well-intentioned rooting interest. The movie star Tra- 
volta most clearly calls to mind is Montgomery Clift. Travolta 
may lack the depth of Clift’s gifts, but he has much the same 
quicksilver charm. He too can give an audience the sense of im- 


mediate but always fragile intimacy, of shared secrets, of pri- | 


vate truths known without speaking. 

And sexuality. “Maybe the major thing is how sensual he 
is.” suggests Lily Tomlin, who will star with him this spring in 
a romance called Moment to Moment. “And how sexy too. The 
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Snagging the greatest of all gaudy dreams: Travolta relaxing on the balcony of his Hollywood apartment 





sensitivity and the sexuality are very strong. It’s as if he has 
every dichotomy—masculinity, femininity, refinement, crudity 
You see him, you fall in love a little bit.” Adds Saturday Night 
Live Producer Lorne Michaels, whose barbed-wire comedy show 
Travolta keeps promising to host: “John is the perfect star for 
the "70s. He has this strange androgynous quality, this all-per- 
vasive sexuality. Men don’t find him terribly threatening. And 
women, well 
There is a whole future in that ellipsis, which does not take 
away an inch from Travolta’s interpretive skills. A closer look 
at Fever will reveal both an actor who works his tail off and a 
man with a sharp eye for stage business. As Tony Manero, he 
strides down that block of Bay Ridge swinging a can of paint 
like a talisman, and when he stops for a snack at the corner 
pizza stand he orders two slices, then eats them one piled right 
on top of the other 
Good and clever, but Travolta can cut much deeper than 
that. Trying oul a new step with his ideal dance partner, he pro 
vokes an admiring question (“Did you make that step up your 
self?) and a neat reply: “Yeah No. I saw it on television 
then I made it up.” The modification, and the contradiction 
were Travolta’s invention, and they say a lot about Tony Mane- 
ro’s stubborn pride and restless insecurity 
If any more proof be needed, then the scene on the bench fac 
Sie P ing the Verrazano Bridge is the clincher. Travolta speaks of the 
Johnny playing with a model of his own DC-3: visions of flight building of the bridge. all its specifications and statistics, like a 


Travolta as a’50s hero in Grease: wooing Co-Star Olivia Newton-John; hanging tough on a car engine; touching up between takes 
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man surveying an escape route from Brooklyn he is not sure he 
can ever take. His girl—the one he has been trying unsuccess- 
fully to put the make on—hears the longing and the edge of des- 
peration in his voice and kisses him on the cheek. He makes no 
move toward her, does not, in fact, even look at her. His eyes 
are full, and he is crying. Travolta says now that the welling 
tears surprised him as much as anyone else, and they may be a 
sentimental, softening gesture toward his character. But they 
also make the scene something that lingers in the memory long 
after the flash has faded and the beat has died 

Just now, Travolta holds the winning hand: or most of it, any- 
how. There is no wild card. No overheated tales of profligacy 
and indulgence. No seamy revelations. The usual insinuations, 
to be sure. but no backstairs gossip that is verifiable, no sagas of 
ruinous excess and careening self-destruction. Superstars very 
often provide their own portfolio of legends to join the ones fash- 
ioned for the screen: the abandon of Brando, the hipster brash- 
ness of James Dean. If the material isn’t available, then the 
superstars get tagged with it—De Niro is 
alleged to be Garboesque, Pacino sullen 
and distant. Redford some kind of 
Crunchy Granola mystic who holes up 
alone in Utah 

Travolta cannot be immune to this 
mythmaking process. Like autograph 
hounds, it comes with the territory, and 
the quiet kid from Englewood, N.J., is al- 
ready getting typed as a kind of Steiff Toy 
hoodlum. This has something to do, of 
course, with the parts that have brought 
him fame: Vinnie Barbarino in Korter, 
Tony in Saturday Night Fever, even Dan- 
ny Zuko, the cuddly tough guy in Grease, 
all rough-and-ready proles with a hint of 
self-mockery and a double dose of wistful- 
ness. Travolta’s low profile will be his best 
chance of holding onto his privacy and 
whatever portion of himself he wishes to 
preserve for his intimates. The public Tra- 
volta, personable and shy. canny and 
eager, is like a picture in a child’s coloring 
book, where only the bold, broad outlines 
ofa figure are provided. The drawing will 
take any colors you want. Only the orig- 
inal artist holds the full. definitive master 
sketch, which he shares sparingly 

Stories, memories, reflections about 
Iravolta come back a little like your fa- 
vorite shirts from the cleaners: well laun- 
dered and stiff. Marilu Henner, a former 
Travolta flame from the Grease road com- 
pany who is still a close friend, was reminiscing recently about 
how they would skip down the streets of Manhattan's West 
Side, making up little street improvisations to play out. One 
rainy day inspired a fantasy of sinister dealings in a dense Lon- 
don fog. “I'd say to him. “Is ‘e coming?’ ~ Marilu laughs. “And 
John would look over his shoulder and say, ‘No. | don’t think 
so.” Another acquaintance, trying to summon an example of 
the Travolta wit, could recall only his remark to the husband of 
a very pregnant wife: “Boy. you must have a high sperm count.” 


uch low-altitude flights of humor and fancy would not 
qualify Travolta to bus dishes at the Algonquin Round 
Table. That may be the way he wants it. Part of Tra- 
volta’s success has been sticking close to what he knows 

and where he comes from 
His old neighborhood in Englewood hasn't changed. and 
his parents still live in the same frame house. Kids frequently de- 
scend on the place now, and the elder Travoltas pass out glossies 
of their youngest son. Down in the bright red basement rec- 
reation room. there is a large bulletin board crowded with pic- 
tures of all the kids. Here the superstar receives equal billing 
with his siblings. and his picture smiles out among shots of 
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Travolta with the late Diana Hyland and her son 
“Every color | ever imagined.” 


| Ellen, now 37, who is acting in pilots for both NBC and CBS; Mar- 

| garet, 32. who does TV and voice-overs in Chicago; Anne, 29, 
just married and acting in New York City: Joey, 27, who was 
once a teacher and has now taken off for Los Angeles with a 
gift of $5,000 from his kid brother and the promise of a screen 
test; and Sam, 34, who has worked for years as a shipping clerk 
at Fabergé but, hooked on show biz (“While I was in the ser- 
vice in Europe, | did Dial M for Murder”), is learning to play 
the guitar and trying to get his own band together 


fthe Travolta clan has not yet become the Barrymores of Ber- 

gen County it will not be for want of the firm support and en- 

couragement of Helen ("a very sensitive. giving woman.” 
| says Johnny) and Sam ("a very gentle, sensitive man”) Tra- 
| volta, Sam played semipro football and baseball, worked in the 
ure business to keep the family dreams within reach. Helen. 
who was one of the Sunshine Sisters on Hackensack radio dur- 
ing the “30s, joined a local stock company after she married 
Sam. “She was a great. great actress.” Sam 
©says. Adds Helen: “They used to com- 
pare me with Barbara Stanwyck.” 

In the midst of raising the six kids. 
> Helen also found time to direct neighbor- 
»hood theatricals and pass along some 
= sound tips on acting to young Johnny. “I 
“said once you become a character, you 
are another person,” she recalls now 
“You have to be quiet when it is not your 
turn. And you just don’t make an entrance 
by running into a room. You let people 
have a look at you as you walk in.” 

These lessons took root, and Johnny 
was soon up for a part in one of Helen's 
productions down at the local high school 
He wanted a role as big as Brother Joey's, 
balked at taking second billing and tod- 
dled out of the show. He consoled himself 
with such pursuits as organizing backyard 
carnivals and starting a bowling alley in 
the basement with croquet balls and milk 
bottles (20¢ per game, soda pop a nickel 
extra). He did extravagant, free-form tap 
dances in front of the TV, imitating Cag- 
ney ("I loved him. He was so loving and 
sensitive”) in Yankee Doodle Dandy 

No doubt young Johnny was spoiled 
in a manner befitting his position as the 
youngest in a large family. “None of my 
friends were allowed to eat as much can- 
dy as me,” he remembers with glee. This 
indulgence has left him with a marked 

weakness for such caloric luxuries as tuna-melt sandwiches and 
hot-fudge sundaes. Maybe part of the extra attention was also 
due to some special parental intuition that their youngest was the 
most gifted of the brood. At six, Johnny was off visiting Sister 
Ellen in a road company of Gypsy. “He'd mouth all Merman’s 
songs from the records,” she remembers, “and he could dance ev- 
ery part.” When he was nine, he got his first part in a local work- 
shop production of Who ll Save the Plowboy? A retrospective ap- 
preciation from Mom: “He had only two or three lines. but he 
said them so meaningfully.” 

His talent, indeed. was tripping him up in school, distract- 
ing him and keeping his grades marginal. He tried to charm 
and con his teachers with conversation, or, as he puts it now, “I 
tried to communicate with them on a more adult level.” This 
ploy kept him hanging in, but mostly what he learned to do in 
high school was dance. At Dwight Morrow High. recalls his 
schoolmate Jerry Wurms, now working for Travolta’s produc- 
tion company and still his closest friend. “we were both taught 
to dance by the blacks. Somebody in the corridors or outside al- 
ways had a radio. and somebody was always dancing.” Says Tra- 
volta, “Whatever new dance came to school. I learned it. I 

| think the blacks accepted me because I cared about them ac 
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cepting me. They seemed to have a better sense of humor, a loos- 
er style. I wanted to be like that.” One day, coming back on the 
school bus from a football game, some of the team started sing- 
ing a James Brown song with the chorus, “Say it loud/ I'm 
black and I'm proud!” Travolta waited for his moment, then re- 
taliated with “Say it light/ I'm white and outasight!”’ One early 
indication of the Travolta charm is that he not only survived 
the bus ride but also got a few laughs into the bargain 


long with his tutorials in ethnic rhythms, Travolta had 

also enrolled for professional dancing lessons at a local 

school run by Fred Kelly (brother of Gene). Reinforced 

by the enthusiasm of Sam and Helen and looming ac- 

ademic catastrophe, Travolta left school and home at 16. “I de- 

cided I was good enough to compete with the professionals,” he 
remembers. “So I went into New York City.” 

He lived with Sister Anne and during his first year in the 
Big Apple landed two parts (in revivals of Gypsy and Bye Bye 
Birdie) and an agent-manager named Bob Le- 
Mond, who has been with Johnny ever since. “He 
was a dream,” LeMond says. “He got the first part 
I ever sent him up for, and he’s never been turned 
down since.” Young actors currently enduring the 
rigors of the tough scuffle, or more established ones 
who still nurse the scars, may be heartened to learn 
that, in fact, Travolta was rejected in his first mov- 
ie attempt (for The Panic in Needle Park). He 
scored on his second, rather more modest call—a 
commercial for h.i.s slacks. 

By the time he turned 18, he was on the road 
with Grease and keeping an eye on the lively, lush- 
figured Marilu, who was bouncing around beside 
him onstage. “Johnny's spontaneous, but he’s not 
impulsive,” Marilu maintains, a fact well borne out 
by their romantic scenario. Johnny made it through 
most of the tour before he and Marilu became, as 
she says, “involved.” 

Marilu maintains that Johnny is “definitely a 
one-woman man, very selective. He’s not the kind 
of person you worry about at a party.” Marilu and 
Johnny moved in together back in Manhattan, 
played out their fantasies of London fog and for- 
eign intrigue on the Upper West Side, ate tuna 
melts and guacamole (never at the same sitting), lis- 
tened a lot to the sound track from Last Tango in 
Paris, and even worked together in a show called 
Over Here! By the last night of the show, Travolta 
| had resolved to try his luck Out There. In Hol- 

lywood, his old pal Jerry Wurms drove Johnny to 
auditions on the back of his motorcycle. Travolta 
scored his first movie job in a little horror called 
The Devil's Rain, in which he melts into a puddle of liquid pu- 
trescence while shouting, “Blasphemer! Blasphemer!” 

Things looked up after that; how could they not? Johnny 
landed the Barbarino role in Kotter and started his steep, fast 
climb. He was passed over for a role he badly wanted in The 
Last Detail but won a prime supporting part in Director Brian 
DePalma’s nightmare fairy tale, Carrie. He had already broken 
up with Marilu, but while working on Carrie he had become 
the hottest hood on TV since The Fonz. Four-color posters were 
being printed, and record contracts were in negotiation. 

The summer after Carrie was completed, Travolta found 

| himself one of the tube’s major attractions, a status that snagged 
him his own made-for-TV movie, The Boy in the Plastic Bub- 





ble. The part was the first serious test of his dramatic talent. | 


The experience, and its aftermath, turned out to be the most se- 
rious trial of his young life. 

His co-star, who played his mother, was an exquisitely nat- 
uralistic actress named Diana Hyland. She was 18 years older 
than Travolta, had a young son and an uncertain medical his- 
tory. They spent a lot of time together, talking quietly on the 
set. At the cast party. Travolta remembers, “we admitted not 
only a friendly attraction but a sexual one. The intensity of it 








Travolta as tot, age one year 





Stage-struck, age eight 
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was new to both of us.” They “well, sort of kissed.” Then Tra- 
volta left on an extended holiday, did some long thinking. 

When he returned, he says, “we started getting involved. 
There was something about her—a quality I can’t define even 
now—that I found so appealing. It exceeded anything physical. 


| She had every color I ever imagined in a person.” She told him 


that their six months together were the happiest time of her 
life. While he was making Saturday Night Fever, Diana Hy- 
land died of cancer. 

Travolta knew about her sickness, but mentioned it to none 
of his friends. He said only that she was hospitalized for back 
trouble. “I used to make deals with myself,” he remembers. “If 
she'd survive, I'd sacrifice seeing her again.” He flew to Cal- 
ifornia to be with her at the last, then went to Brooklyn to fin- 
ish the movie. Says Travolta, “I would have married her.” With 
seven months of analysis behind him, Travolta turned to Sci- 


entology to get him through the bad time. “He put his attention | 


to the work and overcame his emotional feelings,” Director John 


Badham recalls. “Some of the best scenes in the | 


movie were done during that period.” 

No longer flummoxed by what Scientology calls 
“the low tones,” Travolta now lives by himself 
—quietly, and quite simply—in a penthouse apart- 
ment in West Hollywood. The place, decorated in 
what might be called bachelor functional, has late- 
ly undergone some sprucing up after a magazine ar- 
ticle described the digs as drab. It also currently 
houses his buddy Jerry and Fever Co-Star Donna 
Pescow, who are both searching for their own digs. 
There is a pool table, an Advent TV screen and 
many prized airplane models, though he no longer 
spends much time gluing the things together him- 
self. Travolta’s fascination with planes is not lim- 
ited to miniatures; he began taking flying lessons 
at 16, bought a sporty single-engine Aircoupe for 
$5,000 a few years ago and now owns a twin-en- 
gine DC-3 big enough to accommodate not only 
his whole family but a flock of friends as well. 

Travolta spends his scarce free time with close 
friends such as English-born Actress Kate Ed- 
wards, Jerry Wurms and Marilu Henner, or—as on 
one weekend—hunting for some rural real estate in 
the $50,000 to $200,000 range. An evening at a fa- 
vorite Japanese restaurant on Sunset Strip is likely 
to be interrupted by autograph hunters, who receive 
a friendly greeting but sometimes no signature. 
“Autographs are sort of impersonal,” he told some 
fans recently, extending his hand, “but I'd like to 
meet you.” A lot of the fans are young and pretty, 
but Travolta resists temptation. “Before I was fa- 
mous, I had what you would call one-night experi- 
ences,” he reflects. “But I find these are much more exciting in 
my fantasies than in reality.” 

If there is no steady girl in the picture, there are plenty of con- 
tracts, deals, packages and gross points to preoccupy him. 


o the sky’s the limit. Insurance companies will not let 
him risk his million-dollar neck by piloting his DC-3. 
Travolta, grounded for the foreseeable future, consoles 
himself with fantasies of flight. “Gee,” he remarked in 
the Los Angeles County Museum as he surveyed a vault among 
the treasures of King Tut, “wouldn't it be great if they opened 
up one of those tombs and found an airplane inside?” From the 





time he was small and watched commercials for Mars candy | 


(“They were the best—they'd fly you right through the Milky 
Way”): from the times he got Sam Travolta to spin him around 


| the living room (“Fly me, Daddy!”): from the spring he per- 


suaded his father to help him build a “real” plane in the back- 
yard (the wings and fuselage were made of wooden planks and 
car batteries powered the propellers)—Travolta has dreamed 
of soaring, of escaping. 

So another dream’s been granted. Forget about that walk 
This man’s fixing to fly. a 
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HE’S WORKING 12 HOURS A DAY 
TO INCREASE THE COST OF HEALTH CARE. 


In the Horatio Alger story, 
the hero works day and night to 
get ahead and everybody looks up 
to him with admiration. 

Now, millions of Americans 
are following this example: 
working unreasonable hours, 
grabbing non-nutritious meals, 
chain smoking, and never taking 
time off to relax or exercise. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this isn’t very healthy. Yet we do 
it anyway. 

We figure America’s doctors, 
hospitals and medical technology 
are the world’s best. If we get 
sick, we'll be fixed up in no time. 

What we don’t figure is how 
much our behavior is costing all 
of us in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not just the 
individual’s fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost of health 
care than people not taking care 
of themselves. 

Inflation, for example. And 
the fact that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us—doctors, 
hospitals, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, and individuals — 
have to work together to hold 
down the increasing cost of 
health care. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with doctors 
and hospitals across the country, 
have introduced a number of 
programs designed to slow down 
rising health care costs. 

Programs like outpatient lab 
tests; quicker discharge from the 
hospital; surgery on an “in by 
nine, out by five” basis. And more. 
As well as programs to promote 
health education and physical 
fitness. 

With more than 90 million 
subscribers, not-for-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans want 
to hold costs down. 


But the simple fact is that if 
we're going to be successful, 
everybody needs to help. 

If we all take better care of 
ourselves, we’re going to need 


less health care. And this will 
slow down the rise in costs. 
We're not asking you to stop 


working. Just try not to overdo it. 


And when you see someone 
who thinks he’s Horatio Alger, 
don’t think of him as a hero. 

Think of him as a villain. 





For a free booklet, “Food and 
Fitness,’ or for information on how 
your company can view a special 
film, “You Can’t Buy Health;’ 
write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


pat=\ Blue Cross. 
WAV) Blue Shield. 


% Regstored Service Marks of me Be 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 
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The Bee Gees: They Make You Feel Like Dancing 


he beat that hustles John Travolta down that Bay Ridge 

block is provided by the Bee Gees, who are most anx- 
ious to inform you that they are not, thanks very much, “a 
disco group.” A conglomerate would be more like it. 

With a powerhouse bass line that pushes and pulses, 
they have one of the biggest-grossing albums in history (part- 
ly because the Saturday Night Fever sound track is two rec- 
ords and costs twice as much as a single-unit album ... but 
let the accountants quibble). Night Fever is the No. | single. 
and Stayin’ Alive, which occupied that slot for four weeks, 
is now nestled comfortably under it in the No. 2 position. 

Four weeks ago, an incredible half of the Top Ten hits be- 
longed to the Bee Gees. No one has crowded so much com- 
petition off the charts since the Beatles, who once had five 
records in the Top Ten, but, as Robin Gibb hastens to point 
out, “they hadn’t written all of them.” The Brothers Gibb 
(whence Bee Gees), three sassy-smart lads from Down Un- 
der, have clearly scaled to 
the Very Top. The boys net- 
ted between $12 million and 
$15 million last year. High 
on the perks of stardom (big 
houses behind high iron 
gates, lots of jewelry), the 
boys keep one another in 
line with some good broth- 
erly barbs. Barry describes 
Robin’s heavy gold rings 
with sardonic pleasure as 
“symbols of his immense 
wealth.” When another out- 
landish income statement 
arrives, Maurice is likely to 
ask, “Does that mean I can 
keep me car?” 

Not so very long ago, 
the barbs were considerably 
more lethal, and the careers 
of the brothers far dodgier. Born in Manchester, England. 
to Barbara (a former nightclub singer) and Hugh Gibb (lead- 
er of a 13-piece dance band on a ferryboat), the brothers 
started singing in public in 1955 due to technical difficul- 
ties. Barry, then nine, and the twins Robin and Maurice, 
three years younger, would show up at local Manchester 
movie palaces and come out between shows as the Rat- 
tlesnakes, dancing and moving their lips to pop records piped 
in from backstage. One day the record broke just as they 
were about to do a Tommy Steele ditty, and the Rattle- 
snakes were on their own. “We had a natural harmony.” 
Barry remembers, “and we got through it.” 

Shortly afterward the Gibbs moved to Australia, even- 
tually settling in a resort town called Surfers Paradise, where 
the boys—now known as the BGs—played some local clubs. 
The brothers’ persistence landed them a record contract in 
Sydney, where, says Barry, “we proceeded to have about 14 
flops in a row.” Adds Maurice: “For that you get a choc- 
olate record—and it melts.” Undismayed, they announced 
that they wanted to go to England and elbow into the pop ex- 
plosion. Dad at first opposed the plan and threatened to 
have his sons’ passports canceled, then abruptly changed 
course and put them on the boat back to England in 1967. 

The Bee Gees started peddling their demos in the crowd- 
ed, demanding London scene. They received scant interest 
until they got a call from a Mr. Stickweed, who turned out 
to be Robert Stigwood, the pop music nabob. An audition 
was arranged. Stigwood arrived, late and hung over, and 





The three brothers in gleeful concert: Maurice, Robin, Barry 


kept his head buried in his arms as the boys gave him their 
version of Puff (The Magic Dragon). “We started to worry 
we were making his hangover even worse,” Maurice re- 
members. Finally Stigwood cut them off, mumbled some- 
thing that sounded complimentary and signed them to a 
five-year contract. Says Robin: “We realized Bob didn’t real- 
ly care what we sounded like. It was our songs he wanted.” 

Under Stigwood, the group had nine hefty hits, mostly 
deep-pile ballads that were like carpeting for the ears. “We 
would write rock songs—good ones—and they'd say, “That's 
nice, where’s the ballads?’ ’ Robin remembers. “That was 
all they wanted.” The boys were also suffering from the af- 
tershocks of sudden success. They drank to excess, indulged 
in lots of speed, lived crazy and spent big. “There was a 
time,” recalls Barry, “when I could walk out the front door 
and every car to the end of the street was mine, from the 
white Rolls at the front door to the Alpha at the corner.” 
eocanacre Maurice, who had five 
Rolls-Royces and six Aston 
Martins, practiced his own 
kind of inventory control by 
periodically pickling him- 
self and trashing one of the 
cars. Says he: “I was getting 
to be a real alky.” 

The group buckled un- 
der the pressure, broke up 
for a year and a half, from 
1969 to late 1970. “Dad 
came to me,” says Robin, 
“asked me to make it up. | 
told him, ‘Go ‘way, Dad, or 
I'll put a pair of cement 
shoes on you.’ Then he tried 
to make me a ward of the 
court.” It was the brotherly 
bond that finally forced a 
reconciliation. “If we hadn't 
been related,” Robin speculates, “we would probably never 
have gotten back together.” 

The boys cooled off and cleaned up their act. Their sound 
gradually became more sinuous than in years past, bouncier 
and less simplistic. Barry and Maurice moved to Miami. 
where the recording-studio conditions are ideal and the liv- 
ing is easy. Their experience in the Stigwood-produced Sar- 
urday Night Fever worked out well enough for the Bee Gees 
to enlist in another Stigwood enterprise, Sgt. Pepper's Lonel) 
Hearts Club Band, which will appear this summer. They 
show up in this one singing 30 old Beatles songs and co-star- 
ring with Peter Frampton. “The whole focus of the movie is 
on Peter,” reports Robin with some dissatisfaction. “We're 
always running around saving him from something.” 


o redress such imbalances in the future, the boys have. 

like Travolta, established their own production compa- 
ny, and are planning a long concert tour and a new album 
for this summer. Robin may even move over from England 
(maybe to Miami, “or maybe Long Island”), depending on 
the tax situation at home and whether living Stateside con- 
linues to keep everyone relaxed. But the hot frenzy of fresh 
success is stirring some familiar memories. “It’s starting to 
feel very much like 1967 and ‘68,” Barry says. “It gets so 
everybody's running your life, or trying to, and you can’t 
breathe. Ask our wives. If anybody knows, they do. You 
have to protect yourself. Or else you end up like distant 
friends, passing in the corridor between appointments.” 
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We'll fly you to 80 cities... 
and make you feel at home 
on the way! 


We learned a lot about people in 
the hometowns where we grew up 
We learned about caring for friends 
and neighbors. And to help them 
when they needed help 

In our early days, friends and 
neighbors helped us get started. And 
as we grew, we took along those 
hometown values 

Today, we're a big airline, flying 
one of the world’s largest commer 
cial jet tleets. We cover a lot of 
territory, flying 11 million people 
between 80 North American cities 
(And if you add the 12 indepen 
dent Allegheny Commuter Au 
lines the totals would be 122 million 
people and 117 cities.) 

Our flight crews and ground 
personnel make you feel at home 
heir professionalism ranks among 
the highest in the industry 

Yet along with our size and 
efficiency goes something uniquely 
Allegheny. Our hometown touch 
A neighborly readiness to do our 
best for you 

If you've never flown Alle 
gheny, or haven't lately, let us wel- 





come you aboard. We'll show you — We stretch our wings from the When | became an Allegheny 
what we mean by our hometown — East Coast as far north as Mon- — flight attendant, | just naturally 
touch. See your travel agent or call treal, as far west as Minneapolis/ took that friendly hometown 
Allegheny St. Paul, as far south as Memphis. _ feeling with me 









_ALLEGHENY. 


The big airline with the hometown touch. 














InTexas alone, Amoco is 
involved in 200 secondary 
recovery projects that contain 
enough reserves to heat all 
Chicagos homes for 20 years. 


But thats only part of solving 
Americas energy problem. 


Chicago. Carl Sandburg called it the City of the Big Shoulders. The description still 
fits: if Chicago is anything, it is robust. In its architecture, commerce and industry, 
sports, cultural activities, transportation system, everything 


But no city can continue to thrive without energy. Energy that can’t be shut off 


Unfortunately, almost half the oil our cities are now using comes from foreign 
sources. That's why Amoco is working to find more energy for America in America 


Amoco is a leader in finding new ways to produce reserves that were once too 
difficult to develop. In Texas alone, we're involved in more than 200 projects to get 
more oil out of old wells. These projects contain enough reserves to heat all the 
homes ina city the size of Chicago for 20 years 


But we're still a long way from solving America’s energy problem. The job ahead 
involves not only making old wells more productive, but drilling for new American 
reserves no matter where they may be 


It's a challenge we're meeting to help keep America’s great cities great 


\ Cae 
You expect more from aleader. (STawparb) 
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Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 





Introducing 
a distinguished 
Icelandic bird 
who has the 
answer to all those 
confusing low 
air fares to Europe. 






Puffin 
A small, 
thoughtful 
resident of 


wre . Iceland 
—_— a nd 5 


- 





international 
travel all figured out 
a tes According to 
~~ s his findings 
a (and Puffins 
dare never 
wrong), Icelandic Airlines has the lowest jet 


fares to the heart of Europe of any 


pfrom New 





scheduled airline. $275 
York to Luxembourg. $2 m Chicago 
Tickets must be booked and paid for 45 





days in advance. Prices are based on a stay 






f 14-45 days and are subject to change 
And beginning June 1, 1978 Icelandic will 
be offenng a super-low Summer APEX 
fare. Just $345 roundtrip from New York 
$375 from Chicago 
Best of all, even at tl 















Icelandic doesn’t skimp on in-flight service 
For more information see your travel 
nt. Or your Puffir 
‘ — _ —-+ 
» ur tra wer Der ' 
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$275 


Roundtrip from New York 


8295 


Roundtrip from Chicago 


Icelandic 














DLL BIASS 


bLASS-ON-BIASS 


66 Seasonal clothing is a 
relatively recent idea. Up 
until the heyday of the 
British Empire, men wore 
the same heavy woolens 
year in and year out, no 
matter what the climate. 
The English soon learned, 
however, that keeping a 
stiff upper lip in tropical 
India or Africa was imposs- 
ible without lighter fabrics 
and colors. And today, we 
have the “‘summer suit”’. 
Notice the lighter color 

of this vested glen plaid. 
And of course, it’s a 
seasonal blend of polyester 
and fine wool. 





BILL BLASS clothing is produced by PBM.See the collection 
at Union Co., Lazarus, Marshall Field, Steinberg’s, B R Baker, 
Daytons and fine stores everywhere. Or write Bill Blass, 743 
Fifth Avenuc, New York, New York, 10022. 








The Far Side of Friendship 


SCOTT AND ERNEST 


by Matthew J. Bruccoli; Random House; 168 pages; $8.95 


Zelda and F. Scott Fitzgerald at the time of Tender Is the Night 





Hadley and Ernest Hemingway in the ‘20s 


“Please lay off me in print. If I choose to write de profundis sometimes it doesn't mean I want friends praying aloud over my corpse.’ 


| pie neinate is the cash crop of Amer- 
ican literature. The making and un- 
making of the self has absorbed the la- 
bors of our most talented writers. They, 
in turn, have been processed into roman- 
tic legend by journalists and biographers, 
to a point where literary heroes are more 
read about than read. Ernest Hemingway 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald have been through 
this mill more than most, and their leg- 
ends have picked up a number of impu- 
rities along the way 

Both authors contributed distinctively 
to their public images. Decades past his 
prime, Hemingway could still glisten with 
the confidence of the writing world’s 
heavyweight champion. Norman Mailer 
nailed the truth with brutal accuracy and 
a looping mixed metaphor when he bold- 
ly announced his own self-aggrandizing 
shot at the title in Advertisements for My- 
self (1959). Hemingway, he wrote. “knew 
in advance, with a fine sense of timing, 
that he would have to campaign for him- 
self, that the best tactic to hide the lock- 
jaw of his shrinking genius was to become 
the personality of our time.” Fitzgerald, 
on the other hand, was not much of a self- 
promoter He even seems to have taken 
a sad pleasure in his role as the unstrung 
harp of the jazz age. “I talk with the au- 
thority of failure—Ernest with the author- 
ity of success,” he wrote in his Notebook 
His difficulties with alcohol and his des- 
perate need to duplicate his youthful suc- 
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cesses often drew harsh responses from 
his old friend Hemingway. In a letter to 
Maxwell Perkins, their editor at Scrib- 
ner’s, he blamed Scott’s troubles on his 
“cheap Irish love of defeat” and wanted 
him to stop trying too hard for another 
masterpiece, adding that “only fairies de- 
liberately write masterpieces.” 

With friends like Hemingway, Fitz- 
gerald did not need hostile critics. The 
most famous act of unkindness occurred 
in 1936, when Scott publicized his torment 
in “The Crack-Up,” an article in Esquire 
Later that year, Hemingway published 
The Snows of Kilimanjaro in the same 
magazine. The story contained a gratu- 





itous reference to “poor Scott Fitzgerald” 
and that famous line from The Rich Boy 
“The very rich are different from you and 
me.” The reply is often assumed to have 
been Hemingway's: “Yes they have more 
money.” At Fitzgerald’s request, his name 
was deleted and “Julian” substituted in 
later editions of the story. But the impres- 
sion lingered, and still does, that Fitzger- 
ald had an indiscriminating reverence for 
the wealthy 

In Scott and Ernest, “a documentary 
reconstruction of their friendship and es- 
trangement,” Matthew Bruccoli suggests 
it was Hemingway who had his nose 
pressed up against the glass. “I am get- 


Excerpt 


Hemingway to Fitzgerald, 1934 


Forget your personal tragedy. We are all bitched from the start 
when you get the damned hurt use it—don’t cheat with it 


But 
About this 


time I wouldn't blame you if you gave me a burst. Jesus it’s marvellous to tell 


other people how to write, live, die etc. 


. You see, Bo, you’re not a tragic char- 


acter. Neither am I. All we are is writers and what we should do is write. Of all 
people onmearth you needed discipline in your work and instead you marry some- 
one who is jealous of your work, wants to compete with you and ruins you. It's 
not as simple as that and I thought Zelda was crazy the first time I met her and 
you complicated it even more by being in love with her and, of course you're a 
rummy. But you're no more of a rummy than Joyce is and most good writers 
are ... You are twice as good now as you were at the time you think you were 
so marvellous ... All you need to do is write truly and not care abou 


what the fate of it is. 
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ting to know the rich.” Hemingway told 
Max Perkins and Critic Mary Colum at 
lunch. And it was Colum who replied. 
~The only difference between the rich and 
the other people is that the rich have more 
money.” Making Fitzgerald the victim of 
this putdown, says Bruccoli. was one of 
several instances when Hemingway ad- 
justed embarrassing truths to preserve his 
image 

In fact, says the author, Hemingway 
is the only source for some of the most 
widely repeated anecdotes about Fitzger- 
ald. Many of them are contained in A 
Moveable Feast (1964). That posthumous 
volume begins with Hemingway's cryptic 
statement that though the book could be 
read as fiction, “there is always the chance 
that such a book of fiction may throw 
some light on what has been written as 
fact.” Too many readers have confused 
light and facts. For example, in Move- 
able Feast, Hemingway gives the impres- 
sion that Fitzgerald's literary advice was 
worthless, although a ten-page memo 
from Scott to Ernest about changes in The 
Sun Also Rises indicates that Fitzgerald 
was an excellent editor whose suggestions 
were taken 


A’ the beginning of their friendship, 
Fitzgerald was already successful and 
Hemingway an unknown living off his 
first wife Hadley’s trust fund. Scott 
brought Hemingway's genius to the at- 
tention of Perkins, thus beginning a long 
and profitable association. Even after the 
friendship cooled, Fitzgerald continued to 
champion Hemingway's talent and write 
him concerned letters. Hemingway's cor- 
respondence has-yet to be fully published. 
though most of it was read by Carlos Bak- 
er for his fine biography Ernest Heming- 
way, A Life Story. Portions of those let- 
ters quoted by Bruccoli indicate that 
though Hemingway could be sympathetic, 
he used a lot of ink telling Fitzgerald to 
shape up or ship out. That Scott's drink- 
ing habits made him a difficult friend is a 
fact well documented. There was, of 
course. Fitzgerald’s wife Zelda, who hat- 
ed Hemingway. He. in return, contended 
that she had ruined her husband's talent 
with her jealousy. Writing to Editor Per- 
kins in 1933. Hemingway was of the cal- | 
lous opinion that Fitzgerald's salvation lay | 


in Zelda’s death or a stomach ailment that 
would prevent his drinking 

Bruccoli takes the plausible view of | 
their relationship: Fitzgerald had not only 
a genuine regard for Hemingway's genius 
but also an immature fascination with 
Hemingway the warrior and sportsman 
Ernest. by contrast, had a desire to dom- | 
nate and turn a cold shoulder on those 
whose help might appear to challenge his 
independence. The list of his ex-friends 
included Sherwood Anderson, Gertrude | 
Stein. John Dos Passos and Archibald 
MacLeish 

Fitzgerald suffered the greatest pain 

and possessed the most generous mem- 


ory. His letter requesting that his name 
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Books 


be removed from The Snows of Kiliman 
jaro is a masterpicce of wounded pride. 
exhibiting a grace under pressures more 


trying than Papa’s wars or big-game 
hunts 

Dear Ernest. Please lay off me in 
print. If I choose to write de profindis 


sometimes it doesn't mean I want friends 
praying aloud over my corpse. No doubt 
you meant it kindly but it cost me a 
night's sleep. And when you incorporate 
it (the story) in a book would you mind 


cutting my name? It's a fine story—one 
of your best—even though the ‘Poor 
Scou Fitzgerald etc. rather spoiled it | 
for me — R.Z. Sheppard | 


s s 
Mayorissimo 
HIMSELF! THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
MAYOR RICHARD J. DALEY 
by Eugene Kennedy 
Viking; 288 pages; $10.95 


A America’s urban malaise deepened 
in the late ‘60s, a revisionist theory 
about the governance of American cities 
took shape. It dictated that machine pol- 
itics is a better system than the progres- 
sivism preached by editorial writers, pro- 
fessors and other muzzy do-gooders 
Proponents would offer Chicago as ruled 
by Richard Daley—“the city that works” 
—as exhibit A 

Certainly Chicago has withstood the 
termite trends better than New York, the 
ancient source of its inferiority complex. 








Daley at the Democratic Convention, 1968 


Politics was unremitting combat 





and such closer rivals as Detroit and 
Cleveland. And certainly Daley, who 
dominated the city’s political back rooms | 
and front parlors. must get credit. His 
death 15 months ago after almost 22 years 
as mayorissimo was truly a national event 
How Daley climbed from night- 
school striver to feared duke is the lesser 
part of Eugene Kennedy's Himself? Ken 
nedy is more interested in his subject's 
mentality and soul and in political hier- 
archy. For this exploration the author is 
aptly qualified: he was a Catholic priest 
for 22 years, still serves as a psychology 
professor at Loyola University of Chica- 
go, and has a sense of the Irish Amer- 
ican tribe that only genes can provide 
Kennedy does not have to probe very 
deeply to find in Daley the spirit of an 
Irish warrior chieftain, Gaelic legend has 
a mother feeding the weaning morsel to 
such an infant with the tp of his father’s 
sword: no better means to teach the prop- 
er ways of life and death. To Daley, pol- 
itics was unremitting combat. Once at- | 
tained, power could not be shared because | 
sharing would tempt others to become | 
| 


chieftains 

Daley is seen skewering his rivals, and 
an occasional ally when necessary, in his 
long march to dominion. Kennedy depicts 
him often playing “the Irish warrior hang- 
ing the enemy heads on the gate.” 

The city within that gate, Daley's 


| duchy, was a festival of contradictions 


The mayor was a friend of labor, but he 
squashed a union leader when a taxi strike 
threatened disruption. He was an old New 
Dealer, but he knew how to promote busi- 
ness. He wanted dollars from Washing- 
ton, but even when the donor was a Dem- 
ocratic Administration, Daley insisted 
that his city hall rather than alien bureau- 
crats control the money. He was relative- 
ly honest, but he tolerated the baksheesh 
habit all around him because it served the 
System and the System served him 
K ennedy’s city hall portraits and car- 
icatures cannot be faulted. The au- 
thor’s implied conclusions—his four 
cheers for Daley's works—are far less per- 
suasive. He accepts Daley's atavistic 
brand of leadership as not merely effec- 
tive. but necessary. He does not pause to 
wonder whether having potholes filled 


quickly is worth dictatorship by a corrupt 


machine. He gives scant attention to the 
hallmark of successful tribalism: suppres- 
sion of all weaker tribes. He seems not to 
recall that other cities from time to time 
such as La Guardia’s New York and Phil- 
adelphia during the Clark-Dilworth pe- 
riod, have managed to combine decency 
and effective government 

The book conveys much of the joy- 
ous, raucous spirit of Chicago, but in 
the end its message is as grim as Rich- 


ard Daley's phiz. It is far easier to give 


power to a warrior chieftain than to get 
our cities’ diverse tribes to govern them- 
selves by the quaint notions taught in 
civics classes Laurence I. Barrett 
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With Sony's new electronic digimatic clock radio, 
every second counts, but not out loud. Because the 
clock is electronic, with no moving parts, all you hear 
from it is the sound of silence. The FM/AM radio, on 
the other hand, with its big 3%” speaker, gives you 
full, rich Sony sound, loud and clear 

The electronic clock numbers appear, of course, 
in lights which you can make brighter or d 
you see fit. There's an alarm light time display so you 
can see at any time exactly what time you're set to 
wake up. There’ a switch you can pull to automatically 


zero in to the O second for perfect timing. And the 
entire clock radio is on an adjustable base so you can 
have the right angle at any angle 

There's even a new flashing power-failure indicator 
light. Plus all the accoutrements—snooze bar, 0-59 
minute sleep-timer, 24-hour pre-set, earphone jack, FM 
external antenna—and a cabinet color choice of 
metallic gray or silver 

All in all, it's a time machine as up to the minute as 
elbMerste Ke (<1 


TIME SHOULD BE SEEN 
AND NOT HEARD. 


“IT'S A SONY.” 








Readthisandcry. =» 





Her name? We don’t know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 

this little girl? No one knows. In het 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty. 


Froilan lives in Central Amenca in 

a one-room hut with dirt floors and 
no sanitary facilities. Labor there is 
so cheap that, for men like Froilan’s 
father, hard work and long hours still 
mean a life of poverty. But now life 
is changing for Froilan. 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it helps give Froilan so very much. 
Now he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan 
writes to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very 
special. 
Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now—you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child's photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 
very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


| plone tery hy" 7g lean iene malemimenmimmnaas "7. 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIM41 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a OD boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 

Please send my information package today. 

(I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
CI cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $_—___________ 





Name _—— 


Address — 





City _ State Zip = 
Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 

Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 
Statement of income and expenses available on request. 


Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 
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| One has produced sober 


Town Crier 


THE POISON THAT FELI 

FROM THE SKY 

by John G. Fuller 

Random House; 113 pages; $6.95 


here seem to be not one but two writ- 
ers inside the prolific John G Fuller 
res; onsible 
books on banking and mewical research 
The other is better known tor his hyper- 
thyroid, irresponsible studies of psychic 
phenomena. In 1965 Fuller, whose var- 
ious incarnations include a stint as a col- 
umnist for the Saturday Review and 


| Emmy Award-winning work as a tele- 


vision producer, published Incident at Ex- 
eter. In it he concluded that the uniden- 
tified flying objects sighted and reported 
around the country were of extraterres- 
trial origin. A year later, he wrote The In- 
terrupted Journey, the preposterous ac- 
count of a Portsmouth, N.H., couple who 
claimed to have been abducted by un- 
earthly creatures 

Nor were these Fuller's only trans- 
gressions. In 1975 he published Arigo 
Surgeon of the Rusty Knife, an approving 
look at a South American “psychic sur- 


| geon.” Then, a year ago, Fuller brought 


out The Ghost of Flight 401, in which he 


credulously describes the experiences of | 
flight crew members who claim to have | 


seen apparitions of colleagues killed in a 
plane crash 


iven these credentials, Fuller is un- 

likely to be trusted by readers con- 
cerned with accuracy, responsibility or 
perception. A pity. For Fuller has just 
written a true, tragic account of Seveso, 
Italy, a town ravaged by a toxic chem- 
ical. The “Italian Hiroshima” occurred 
shortly after noon on July 10, 1976, when 
a chemical reactor at Icmesa, a plant 
owned by the Swiss firm of Hoffmann-La 
Roche, overheated, then blew its safety 
valve and released a huge grayish cloud 
into the clear Italian sky. Workers and 
company officials assumed that the cloud 
and the droplets that fell from it onto 
homes, gardens and livestock were com- 
posed of trichlorophenol, an irritating but 
nonfatal chemical. But the overheating 
reactor sent the temperature of the TCP 
soaring above 200° C. Dioxin was formed 
—a substance so lethal that one hundred- 
millionth of a gram in a two-pound mix- 
ture would kill half the rabbits who might 
eat it. 

Trichlorophenol, the most active in- 
gredient of the defoliant 2.4,5-T, had al- 
ready proved its baleful capabilities in 
Viet Nam, where the defoliant was held 
responsible for liver cancers and birth 
defects. The dioxin seems certain to be 
worse. Within a few days of the ex- 
plosion. residents of the town watched 
their cats and dogs stagger and die 


Birds literally dropped out of the air Peo- 
Ss ) opped out ¢ : 
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ple experienced nausea and blurred vi- 
sion; many developed chloracne, their 
skin erupting in painful. disfiguring run- 
ning sores 

Fuller is guilty of a few errors in his 
reporting of this full-scale disaster. It is 
misleading to suggest that the cancer 
fatal to a Seveso woman within a few 
months after the explosion was caused 
by dioxin: cancer has a long latency pe- 
riod and takes many months if not years 
to develop. Nor can it be proved that can- 
cer is a result of something so gross as 
damage to the chromosomes; most sci- 
entists agree that the triggering mech- 
anism is far more subtle 

Despite these flaws, The Poison That 





Children barricaded from Seveso, Italy 
Birds literally dropped from the air 


Fell from the 
reporting. Fuller movingly captures the 
anger of Seveso residents as they are evict- 
ed from their now untenable homes, their 
bewilderment as they wonder what the 
dioxin will eventually do to them, their 
frustration as government and company 
Officials argue about what can be done 
to detoxify their town. He does an equal- 
ly good job of warning his readers that 
what happened in Seveso can happen in 
their towns. One need only con- 
sider the Kepone poisoning of Virginia's 
James River. the PBB contamination of 
Michigan or the vinyl chloride threat to 
U.S. plastics workers to realize the im- 
mediacy of his message. Yet The Poison 
That Fell the Sky is not a polemic 
It is simply surprisingly mut- 
ed, cautionary tale. Much of Fuller's past 
work His new book 
must not Peter Stoler 


own 


from 


an urgent 


should be ignored 
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Sky is a first-rate piece of 
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How to Raise the U.S. Mirth Rate 


“EF rom there to here, from here to there, funny things are 
everywhere.” Thus spoke Dr. Seuss, and true enough. 
Novelist Erich Maria Remarque made a kindred point: “Not to 
laugh at the 20th century is to shoot yourself.” Yet the sad fact is 
that mirth in the U‘S. is neither what it once was nor what it 
might be. As early as 1968, in The Rise and Fall of American Hu- 
mor, English Professor Jesse Bier solemnly declared that “we are 
in great part humorless as never before.’ Other humor experts, 
who cannily refuse to be associated with their opinions, believe 
that laughter has continued to dwindle because Americans are 
losing their former skill at recognizing humor when it comes 
along unannounced. The good news: relief is at hand. 

It has come in the form of a new theory that offers to iden- 
tify humor with mathematical precision. John Paulos, math- 
ematics professor at Philadelphia's Temple University, has 
worked oul a way to 
plumb the anatomy of a 
joke by applying to it 
a marvelous flight of 
mathematical wizardry 
known as the catastro- 
phe theory. It is based on 
a dazzle of equations so 
dense not even a child 
trained in the new math 
could grasp it 

The basic idea be- 
comes somewhat clearer 
with an effort to visualize it, The theory requires one to imagine 


| an arrangement of geometric surfaces at different levels and a 


94 


point moving along one surface, until suddenly it plunges to an- 
other surface. The plunge of the point marks the convergence 
of the conditions that give rise to such catastrophes as war, riot, 
chemical explosion, deodorant failure. In Paulos’ application of 
the theory to humor, the surfaces represent levels of shifting 
meaning. the point becomes the leading edge of a joke, its plunge 
signals the punch line 

As an illustration, Paulos offers the one about a fellow who 
goes to a computer dating service seeking a partner who is short. 
gregarious. formally attired and fond of water sports. “We are led 
by the joke so far along one meaning surface.” says Paulos. “Then 
comes the punch line... the service provides the man with a pen- 
guin. We are suddenly jumped across an ambiguity in semantics, 
from one surface of meaning to another, in a way that can be rep- 
resented by a mathematical catastrophe.” 

True, it would be easy to exaggerate the importance of this 
insight. but the effort should be made. After all, a surefire way 
to penetrate even the most obscure jokes would be a blessing to 
any era. And in this time. a humor-detector promises to pro- 
vide the precise guide that is the very thing Americans need. 

Certainly Americans are getting some laughs, but often of a 
low quality and seldom provoked by real humor. Laughter fans 
instead rely more and more on professional comedians. Many 
are so desperately in need that they even laugh at Don Rickles 
or Joey Bishop. Meanwhile, fewer and fewer people partake of 
the real humor that is all around. Studio audiences at TV talk 
shows of the Mike Douglas genre tend to laugh at the host, pre- 
sumably for nervous relief. But they frequently fail even to chuck- 
le when the list of guests is proclaimed, even though such lists 
usually contain more jokes than the show. 

Newspaper readers commonly manifest an obliviousness to 
real humor, Many read Columnist Anthony Lewis, or even Ev- 
ans and Novak, without a single yuk. Book buyers remain so un- 
aware of the laughable nature of writings by Erica Jong and 
Ayn Rand that store owners usually mix these scribblings with 








serious fiction. Similarly unalert book shoppers often fail to flash 
even an anticipatory grin when reaching for the hard-cover 
jokes of, say, Desmond Morris (The Naked Ape). In the larger 
world of affairs, it has been years since George Gallup or Louis 


Harris reported that even one American spontaneously guffawed 


when solicited for an opinion about U:S. political leadership 

Plainly. no nation that has survived 95 Congresses and ex- 
alted the portrait of a soup can as a work of art and adopted 
John Wayne as an elder statesman can be written off as hope- 
lessly serious. Such a nation could easily retain its sense of humor 
while losing some of its capacity to recognize real jokes. And 
this is what has happened. 

The public's peculiar blindness to real humor surely was cer- 
tified by the absence of hilarity in 1976 when a politician ac- 
tually promised never to tell a lie. That was the most sensa- 
tional one-liner to reach 
the hustings since a cer- 
tain utilities commission 
candidate named Carter 
—the late Jerry Carter 
—announced he was a 
cheap politician because 
his Florida constituents 
could not afford an ex- 
pensive one, Admittedly. 
some small special skill 
may have been called for 
to recognize the never- 
lie promise for what it was: a punch line for which a joke would 
follow only later. 

Now, happily, such a lapse need never happen again, With 
Dr. Paulos’ breakthrough. Americans may have the means lo re- 
cover the capacity to spot baloney no matter how it is sliced 
The hopeful thing is that since the theory is based on numbers. 
it can be handled by a pocket calculator. Modern U.S. tech- 
nology could, and certainly should, translate Paulos’ insights 
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| intoa portable Joke-Ometer. With the distribution of such a gad- 





get, up will go the gross national laugh. 

At the TV set. the J-O, as it might be called, will be handy 
for finding out what. if anything, is funny about the alleged 
jokes that precede the canned laughter. The J-O will add pop- 
ular pleasure to every political campaign, for Paulos ventures 
the definition of a joke that is the very essence of smart polit- 
ical rhetoric—“‘a sort of structured ambiguity.” 


he J-O surely will be a good tool to have at hand in the pres- 

ence of any State of the Union message, any advertisement 
praising airline food. any prose describing the coming fashions 
With the J-O, the public will begin to get at the deeper essence 
of Oscar award thank-yous, car-repair estimates, appliance guar- 
antees and the thinking of Herman Kahn (Thinking About the 
Unthinkable). J-O-armed people will start responding with ap- 
propriate horselaughs to anybody coming along claiming to “re- 
late” or to be “into my body.” Laymen will be able to join 
former Harvard Economics Professor John Kenneth Galbraith 
in seeing economics as a fundamentally humorous science, in 
which “we must explain that a country can have inflation or re- 
cession but never both.” People will discover that Dial-A-Joke 
as an idea is funnier than anything likely to be heard on a tape 
when the number is dialed 

In short, happy days could be here again. Not utopia, how- 
ever. Far more often than now. Americans will discover that 
the public itself is the butt of some of the biggest jokes around. 
In such cases. laughter might be reduced. Still, half a laugh is 
better than none 


Frank Trippett 
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